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Progress 


After a quarter century of progress in co-operating with 
Architects, Heating Engineers and Contractors, in supplying the 
public with the most reliable types of warming apparatus, we 
renew our desire to serve these joint interests with more pro- 


gressive methods and better appliances than ever. 


Progress to date in this line : — 
37,500 different AMERICAN Radi- 
ators (counting all patterns, types, 
heights and formations); and 347 
different IDEAL Boilers, for all 
fuels and conditions. We aim to 
fully meet every regular and special 
architectural need for warming ap- 


paratus. 


IDEAL Boilers 
IDEAL Tank Heaters 
AMERICAN Radiators 





Ailegorical figure of **Progress”’ in the bas-relief, 
made by Isidore Konti, Sculptor, New York City, for 
American Radiator Company’s colortype catalogue, 
* Radiation and Decoration.” 











AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


General Offices, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE BUFFALO PITTSBURG CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA KANSAS CITY 
DENVER SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
BRANTFORD, ONT. LONDON PARIS BERLIN 
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NO ARTIFICIAL LIGHT - 
= 


Is Required to Illuminate Vaults, 





Basements, Skylights, 
where there is installed 


ara ran wots §=6= DAR- LOCK ree Ae PAVEMENT 


No Leaks % Strong Indorsed by leading architects 
Attractive and engineers everywhere 


For further informat‘on or name of Representative in your section address 
Offices and Works 


American Bar-Lock Company 26th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION--Any person using or selling any infringement of this Company’s patents wiil be promptly prosecuted. 























( /LLUSTRATED ) 
PROTECTIVE PAINT FOR CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF STEEL AND IRON WORK. 


TneYouns | 2Q2777 OTC 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION BY THE 


Architect | BZ¢gezaate amiga 








Leaving his preceptor's 
office, carries with him : 
copies of the same old paint ) (e ad AN E VAN AV E AS} 
specifications copied by “ ) ~— | 

the preceptor from his pre- pl 2 | i 
ceptors records. Query: 
Where does progress or 
improvement come in? 








We have some booklets 


on the subject of paints cal THE WINKLE TERRA GOTTA 60. 


culated to shed some new 
light on this old subject. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The New Jersey 


Zinc Co. 
71 Broadway, New York 








Architectural 
Our practical pamphlets : Terra Cotta 


“The Paint Question” 
“Paints in Architecture” IN ALL COLORS. 
“Specifications for Architects” 
“French Government Decrees” 
“Paint: Why, How and When” 


OFFICE: 








We do not grind zinc in Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
oil, A list of zinc paint ST. LOUIS, MO. 


manufacturers will be fur- 
nished on application. 








Works: CHBLTENHAM, ST. LOU}S. 
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Tel. Central 6068 
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The above is 
the record 
established 

by us 

on section B, 

of the 
FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK BLDG., 
Chicago, 
and illustrated 
by the 
accompanying 
cuts, 














Let us make 
a record 
for you. 


View > Taken April 21, 1904, _ 


CHAS. VOLKMANN & CO. 


Suite 22, 184 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 4. 500 TONS OF STEEL ERECTED IN LESS THAN 50 DAYS | 
Lor eae 





View Taken June 18, 1904. 


IRON SETTERS AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 











SEMI-WEEKLY 
SOLID, VESTIBULED 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


7 St. Louis ana City of Mexico 
““— |RON 


- MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


Texas & Pacific, nternational & Great Northern 
and the National Lines of Mexico 
LEAVE ST. LOUIS, 9.00 A. M. 
TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 





ARRIVE MEXICO CITY, 8.30 P. M. 
THURSDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
INITIAL TRAIN, JANUARY 16TH 


COMPOSITE STATEROOM 
OBSERVATION, DINING 
AND STANDARD SLEEPING CARS 
H. C. TOWNSEND 


GEN'L PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 


SAINT LOUIS 








The Perfect Map 
of the West 


A new edition roller map, 60 by 40 
inches in size, showing the United 
States from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific Coast. All railroads are 
shown in different colors and charac- 
ters. All geographical points west 
of the Missouri River and practically 
all east thereof are included. The 
most complete reference map of the 
West ever published. 

It ought to have a prominent place 
in every office and business house. 
Copies sent free for 25 cents (stamps 
will do) to pay transportation, etc. 
Address, P. S. Eustis, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, 209 Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 


Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. 


63 to o1 Illinois Street, 31-33 Tenth Avenue, 





CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


ORNAMENTAL 
— a 


STAIRS 
STORE FRONTS 
ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 


FENCES anp RAILINGS 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS 
SKYLIGHTS 





Brown Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Established in 1860 


22d St. cnd Campbell Avenue 


CHICAGQ 


Telephone Canal 115 
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Porcelain Enameled 


“Standard ; Factory Fixtures 








“Standard” 
ode: rat 














“Standard” Plate P 629 






The close attention now given to the sanitary equipment of factories requires that fixtures of utmost durability and depend- 
ability be sfecified and installed. A second qualification is that such fixtures must bear a maximum amount of usage (often 
careless usage) with minimum amount of repair and attention. 

Most architects and bui!ders know from experience that only <Stardard” fixtures fully meet all these requirements. Our 
catalogue P is a complete index to sanitary equipment of every description. 

Write for our special catalogue “ Modern Sanitary Appliances,’ showing complete line of factory fixtures. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co, am. . 














THE CHEAPEST GOODS Established 1844 


Do not always cost the least 


Peerless 
Miortar Colors 


Are the Brightest, Strongest and Most Durable 
Their Ultimate Cost is Therefore the Lowest 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
Send for Samples. PHILADELPHIA 









































We make more than 200 -_ Ceil- 
9 ing designs, finely illustrated in our 
Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. But ch ers oaae Coalace. Write for copy 
P if you are interested. Awarded the 
SEALS WITH OR, CUDELL Boston Polish only Gold Medal at St. Louis. 
without wareg 4NTI-SYPHON : 
Is the best finish made for BERGER’S 
? FLOORS, Interior Wood- ‘cc og. 99 
pees mock nat Posctvar Classik’’ Steel 
Not brittle; will neith h deface, lik ez? 
rae ig ny omy ego rn ag opto Ceilings 
wax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural ele 
$153 S.R color and aaaaty we the — oe _ We also make Roofing, Siding, —_ 
E most economical and satisfactory PoLIsH known for Shingles, Cornices, Finials, Skylights, 
F. E. CUDELL’S way ky in Paints, Hardware and Metal Lath, and Fireproofing Special- 
Patent Sewer-G d Back T Send for our FREE BOOKLET, 4 “i f the man ties. Send us your plans. 
a u , telling o e 
as and backwater Irap advantages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH. THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, She 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., Nee y 


356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
is a superior finish for 


Our No. 3 Reviver kitchen and piazza floors. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Imposing Architectural Effects 


are obtained by the intelligent use of statuary in connection 
with the architecture of buildings. 


Mullins 
Art Architectural 


Sheet Metal Work 


has genuine artistic merit—is light and very durable—made from artists’ 
own models or selected, if you prefer, from our great variety of artistic 
stock designs. There is a wide range for selection and charming archi- 
tectural effects are assured. 


Our Large Catalogue of designs will be sent you on request. 


The W. H. Mullins Co.. 21] Franklin St., Salem, 0. 


Makers of everything in Sheet Metal. 
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Detail of Bronze Railing, Trinity Bldg., New York. 
Francis H. Kimball, Architect. 


THE WINSLOW 
BROS. COMPANY 


CHICAGO--NEW YORK 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze 

















TALKING POINTS FOR 


THE 
FOUR: TRACK 
NEWS 


Which Explain Its Emphatic Success 





Here area few reasons why you want THE 
Four-TRACK NEws on the reading table in your 
home. Look them over, think them over—then 
send for a sample copy and see if you don’t think 
THE Four-TRACK NEWws is worth $1.00 a year to 
yourself and your family. ; ; 

Its scope is confined to no geographical section; 
the world is its field. 

It instructs. 

It entertains. 

It’s different. 

It is a universal favorite. 

It is always and forever up-to-date. 

It is a great help to students in history classes. 

There is much in every issue of educational 
value to every reader. 

It is entertaining to the father and mother as 
well as to the children. 

It is eloquent with bright, brief, valuable 
articles and superb pictures. 


Subscriptions, $100 a Year, Foreign Countries, 
$7.50, at New-stands 10 Cents a Copy. 


A sample copy and our special terms to agents 
will cost you nothing. Send your address and two 
references to GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 115A, 7 East 42d St., New York. 











= 


Engineers 


AND 


Contractors 


FOR 


Deep or Difficult 
Foundations 


FOR 
Buildings, Bridges, etc. 
BY 





Pneumatic Caissons 
Concrete Piles 
Steel and Wood Sheeting 





Complete Waterproof Cellar 
Ready for Steel 























me FOUNDATION G0. 


35 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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“Giant” and 
“Red Metal” 
Sash Chains 


This cut illustrates one of 
many high class buildings 
in which our chains are 
used. We are the origina- 


Ug: tices | 

Ri eran «| tors of SASH Chain as a 
u a saan | substitute for cord. Our 
We ee Chains are “STAND- 

: ARD” and are acknowl- 
edged as such by the 

leading architects and are 

specified by them * % 


Samples of chains on application 


The Smith 6 Egge 


Trinity Building, New York City Mig. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








(O35 SLOAN CL Ores 
ALTON 
RAILWAY 


“THE ONLY WAy” 


THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passengerengines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 
Peoria 


Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





























POROUS FIREPROOFING 
Illinois Terra Cotta Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Fireproofing of Buildings 
OFFICE 


439 “The Rookery,” CHICAGO 


WORKS AT PULLMAN 








Telephone, HARRISON 1705 


























SOLID 
THROUGH TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


YAW CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK ano PHILADELPHIA 


“VIA NIAGARA FALLS.” 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply 
to any Agent of the Company, or to 


GEO. W. VAUX, 
ASST. GEN. PASS. & TKT. AGT., 
135 ADAMS ST., 


CHICAGO. 





Business 
Men 


Prefer The California Limited 


when they travel between Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and San 


Francisco. 





It's quick—Only 6834 hours. 

It's luxurious — Compartment and 
observation Pullmans, dining car and 
buffet-smoker. 


And Harvey serves the meals. 





Daily service begins early in Novem- 
ber—until then, semi-weekly. 


All the facts, if you address Passenger Dept. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry., Chicago. 


A -& 


Santa Fe 


\ 84 


All the Way 
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Drawing Material and Imple- gz Winkle Terra Cotta Co. VI 
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Drinking Fountains. Recording Instruments. Voleen Nursery ...... rene 
Standard Sanitary Mie. Lead Pipe. Bristol Co........5-..000:: XV! |] Urinals, Porcelain Enameled. 
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5 ee : 
National Fire Proofing Company 
Manufacturers 
All Kinds of Hollow Building Tile 
also 
Engineers and Contractors for 
the Fireproofing of Buildings 
u ineeri ] 
Gat Sour service or the prep oi Capacity 1,600,000 tons 
sod details for fireproof work Factories located near 
For data and more detailed information, write us at either 
of the following addresses: 
New York, N. Y.. 170 Broadway CHICAGO, ILL., Hartford, Building - 
Boston, Mass., 840 Old South Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C., Colorado Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Land Title Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Lumber Exch, 
PirrspurG, PA , Bessemer Building BALTIMORE, MD., Calvert Building 
oe 
Life is Preci 
R , ° ti M h ° ire 1S §F recious 
e rigera ing ac ines a you the Life of ae 
Any size from 200 Ibs. to 25,000 Ibs. for Ee a Soe ae 
° Specify the Kirker-Bender 
Residences, Flat and Apartment ee ee 
Buildings, Hotels, Hospi tals, Etc. It is practically perfect. The lame, blind, sick, 
women and children all come down through it 
Specify our sanitary refrigeration and get lower and with equal ease and safety. Over one hundred in 
more even temperature at less cost than using ice use on the Public Schools, Hospitals and Factor- 
ies of Chicago, Louisville and St, Louis. Catalog. 
Manufactured by 
The Brunswick Refrigerating Co. 
EB. E. SAVAGE, Western Representative D w Wire & Iron Works 
1104 Republic Building, Chicago ™ 
Louisville, Ky. 
The Roebling Syst f 
fire-P i 
ire-Prooft Construction. i 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN THE FIRE AND WATER mR eee x \ 
TESTS OF THE NEW YORK BUILDING DEPART- > DRAWING } Drawing Supplies, 
MENT, AND NOW THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD ok (nstruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
OF FIRE-PROOP CONSTRUCTION. | NSTRUME rs @ Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
Giacns”©6(C BLUE-PRINTS. 
Ade 
THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., , emaeiinitnsesees 
Fuller Bldg., Broadway and 23d St. 906 Tribune Building 
NEW YORK CITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ‘ 
© 





“The Tie That Binds’ 


in the NEVER SPLIT SEATS is the IRON BOLT 
which pulls lengthways of the grain of the wood. The 
grain runs lengthways all around the seat—no 
cross grains to weaken or split. 

Specify Never Split Seats and be sure they go in. 








Never Split Seat Company, 
aire Catalogue. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE 
CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION AND FURNISHING 
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Next ConvENTION aT New York, N. Y., 1906. 


While it is true that many questions were 


Proceedings, liscussed and some of importance decided, 
Convention eee 
ALA there was a feeling prevalent at the conven- 


The 
preceding convention had demanded extraordinary effort 
in all directions, and that for next year is to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Institute. The disposition 
was apparent to rest temporarily upon the laurels of last 


tion that this was rather an off year. 


year, and to prepare for unusual activity next year. The 
hackneyed subject of Competitions was of paramount in- 
terest for two reasons: (1) The report of the committee 
presented by Glenn Brown was a powerful paper, ex- 
haustive in its nature and supported in its statements by 
carefully collected data; the paper by Robert D. Andrews 
showed much intelligent thought and advocated ideals well 
worth all effort to attain; W. B. Mundie’s conclusions and 
mandatory code were direct and forceful, and had many 
supporters; and, as was expected, from the standing of 
those announced to take part in the discussion, much was 
(2) 
There was introduced a noteworthy example of modern 
competition practice, the Cook County Court House com- 


presented by them worthy of careful consideration. 


petition. 

The discussion on this competition was eventful; one 
member stated that in a long experience as a member of the 
Institute this was the first case in which a member had been 
on trial on the floor of the convention. It was brought out 
that the objectionable conditions in this competition had 
been practically waived, so far as the invited competitors 


’ 


were concerned. ‘There is a strong feeling that the ». 
ject of competitions has demanded far too much time and 
attention of the Board of Directors and of the conven- 
tions, and it is hoped that the committee of five, appointed 
to act with the Board of Directors, will be able to report to 
the next convention such wise measures as will tend to 
rid the councils of the Institute of this ever recurring 
question. The Committee on Practice, called for by the 
resolution of Walter Cook, it is expected, will have a re- 
straining effect in bringing up in conventions the arraign- 
ment of members. 

While a candidate must be over thirty years of age, 
there has been omitted from the by-laws the requirement 
that he must have been a stated number of years in the office 
of a Fellow and have his recommendation. This will ob- 
conditions and act 
toward increased membership. W. B. Ittner, 
mittee report, stated the striking fact that the Archi- 


viate some embarrassing favorably 


in his com- 


tectural League of America embraces sixteen associations, 
with an active membership of about 1,600, and aside from 
the annual exhibitions the energies of the League are 
largely directed to educational work. He moved the co- 
operation of the Institute with the League in the founda- 
tion of scholarships, and at his request the motion was re- 
ferred to the Educational Committee. 
ing action of a personal nature with relation to three mem- 
bers: the election of Sir Casper Clark for honorary mem- 
Glenn 


There was gratify- 


ber; the formal expression of appreciation of 
Brown’s efforts for the welfare of the Institute; and the 


vote to send a message of remembrance to W. L. B. Jenney. 
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MUNICIPAL 


BY ALBERT 


IMPROVEMENTS 


KELSEY, 


ARCHITECT 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS OF THE ART FEDERATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
PART FIVE—TERMINALS 


NE of the most indefensible, and at the same time 
O one of the most frequent of the many trespasses 
upon the rights of urban dwellers in the United States, 
is the lawless manner in which railway lines extend and 
They reach out from one or more 
centers in many directions, usually overlaying the street 


sprawl over cities. 


system, sometimes on the surface and sometimes barely 
high enough above it to allow moderately high vehicles to 
pass beneath; in the one case retarding street tratlic and 
endangering life by many a needless death trap; in the 
other, dismally walling the city off from itself; but in 
both leaving a grimy trail on all adjoining property. 

Even where the railways are elevated and well built, 
so little regard is paid to the rights of the citizens who 
use the streets, and to the rights of abutting property own- 
ers, that it is not uncommon to find what was once a 
united and neighborly district now totally divided and 
isolated, and only connected by occasional forbidding tun- 
nels, which are usually low, dark and damp, if not actu- 
ally carried down below the established street grade to 
complete darkness. 

Abroad, similar problems have been solved better. 
There most railroads are compelled to be sufticiently ele- 
vated in order to provide lofty tunnels, springing from a 
continuous street grade, and a bright, dry, well ventilated 
street beneath. And certainly no really well regulated 
city, here or abroad, now tolerates depressed tunnels when 
any other treatment is at all possible. When a city adopts 
such a cheap and short-sighted method of abolishing its 
wee crossings it sinks its identity in the mire under the 
heel of a powerful corporation. 

Vivid illustrations of the railway’s relative importance 
to that of the city are shown at Philadelphia and at Jersey 
City, where entire office buildings bridge public thorough- 
fares, rising with tier upon tier of private offices for the use 
of the officers and employes of the road, and as though this 
were not enough to show supremacy and an ever tighten- 
ing grip, the line of the Parkway in the former city, which 
will ultimately cost many millions of dollars, was changed 
to meet the possible future terminal demands of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Happily, there has been an election since this was 
done, and already—encouraged by the loyal support of the 
Mayor Weaver has announced his intention of 
having the Parkway built as originally planned. And so 
at last, in aspiring to noble ends, the designer of this 


people 





thoroughfare will no longer be handicapped in choosing 
his route by such factors as those which required that it 
should defer to future railway extension, that it should 
provide Boss MeNichol’s house with a new frontage, and 
that it should make the purchase of ex-Sheriff Crow’s 
mills a necessity. The undertaking now takes on some- 
thing of the greatness of the new hope which has come 
to many of Philadelphia’s most public-spirited citizens. 
Now no longer “corrupt and contented,” Philadelphia is 
able to work out her street system with less deference to 
railroads and comparatively unhampered by the designs 
of selfish politicians, and, moreover, some check may now 
be put on that great octopus, Broad St. Station. ; 


and more room was needed. 


Broad St. Station is the Philadelphia terminal of the 
hest equipped and the best operated railway in the United 
States. This heavily ballasted and immaculately kept 
four-track road passes through cuts and over fills which 
are well sodded and skillfully planted with hardy shrubs. 
It crosses well designed and better built stone bridges; it 
is protected here by neat hedge-rows and there by massive 
retaining walls. This railroad, with its signal towers, out- 
buildings and smaller stations uniformly painted, and 
nearly always freshly painted, too, offers an example in 
construction, equipment and maintenance to every city in 
ihe country. It must be confessed, however, that in its 
eagerness to keep abreast of the times and to anticipate 
its own needs, its permanent staff of efficient officers have 
an overwhelming advantage over short-term and politically- 
appointed city officials, and thus it happens that their con- 
stant watchfulness and unerring policy overcomes all 
obstacles, so that in triumph they ean still run their 
tracks through many a city with as little regard for the 
rights of the inhabitants as the engineer of the “Limited” 
has for a stray dog or cow on the track ahead of him. 

When this terminal was built it was justly looked 
upon as an improvement of the most far-reaching im- 
portance. Vt brought passengers to the heart of the city 
instead of depositing them, as heretofore, beyond the 
Schuy!kill, in West Philadelphia. This proved such a con- 
venience that it is not surprising that no one thought it 
was unreasonable to have built it right out on the building 
line, facing the already crowded City Hall. And if any- 
one appreciated that its low viaduct would detach the 
northern and southern sections of the city, as it has done, 
they kept discreetly quiet. With increasing traffic, more 
An addition trebled its size, 
and the people looked on with admiration, without think- 
ing of the street system through which its increasing 
traffic would have to pass. Congestion soon became intol- 
erable, and an ugly bridge across Market street was erected 
for foot passengers, thus marring one of the longest and 
most important vistas in the city. Then, to extend its 
offices, a separate building was built on Filbert street, 
which was connected with the station by a monstrosity 
on steel stilts, so that two bridges today, in addition to 
the lofty office building-bridge, forming part of the sta- 
tion over Fifteenth street, no longer provide easy com- 
munication and sufficient space for the requirements of 
the railroad. To meet these requirements, all of Filbert 
street, from Fifteenth street to the Schuylkill, has been 
surrendered for future extensions, and in return the com- 
pany has given a short sidewalk and two private cab stands 
under its buildings! , 

While probably there is not elsewhere another ex- 
ample of such unrestrained and good-natured encroach- 
ment on the public domain by any private corporation in 
the world, it, however, illustrates with emphasis how un- 
evenly matched these forces really are when once opposed 
to one another. 


(To be continued.) 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING IN THE MODERN 
OFFICE BUILDING 


BY J. 


PICKERING PUTNAM, ARCHITECT 


PART VI 


N the case of the air pump apparatus the speed of the 

action is measured by the time it takes to move the valve 
lever connecting this branch waste pipe with the soil pipe. 
This requires but a fraction of a second, and the speed may 
he regulated to correspond accurately with the hydraulic 
action. Moreover, a vacuum gauge may be applied to the 
soil pipe in both kinds of apparatus and thus the action 
may be proved to be in both cases identical in speed, 
power and effect. 

In order, however, to be satisfied as to the similarity 
of the effect produced on the gauge and trap seals, one has 
only to have erected side by side apparatus of both kinds, 
as the writer has done before several audiences, and it will 
be found that when the vacuum gauge registers the same 
degree of rarification in both soil pipes, the effect on the 
traps in each is the same. 

It is possible on our pneumatic apparatus to pro- 
duce a strain equal to a vacuum of twenty-six inches, and 
yet we find the large sizes of drum traps and other anti- 
siphon traps capable of resisting, unvented, this strain 
even many times repeated, without refilling. The first 
application of the strain lowers the seal considerably, the 
second and third less, and thereafter subsequent applica- 
tions without refilling have little effect upon it, and finally 
a point is reached when no further reduction can be at- 
tained however often the strain is repeated. 

The vented S trap, on the other hand, is incapable 
of resisting a vacuum of a single inch when the vent pipe 
is long and crooked, or when it is partially roughened or 
closed by deposits. A few inches of vacuum will destroy 
its seal even when the vent pipe is new and clean and as 
short and straight as it is possible to make it in practice. 

The apparatus shown in Figs. 23 and 24 in the last 
number are constructed of 
ing, polished and nickel plated, with a vacuum pump con- 


seamless drawn brass tub- 


structed with special accuracy so as to enable it to produce 
and maintain a vacuum as perfect as is possible. Special 
patterns for the castings have been made for this appa- 
ratus to secure this result and to enable the pipes to be 
By 


the free use of these patterns and by obtaining the tubing 


assembled as economically and compactly as possible. 


and fittings at the lowest net prices, the whole outfit, 
mounted on dark red painted woodwork and producing with 
the nickel plated metal work a highly ornamental effect, 
may be built in quantities for less than a hundred dollars 
each. There is, therefore, no excuse for any board of 
health or plumbing inspector’s office to be without such 
a plant, because its use would demonstrate the folly of 
the trap vent law, and save to the citizens, by its repeal, 
more than the entire cost of the apparatus in a single good 
sized building. 

A simple hydraulic apparatus like that shown in Fig. 
21 may be constructed and used side by side with the 
pneumatie outfit where it is desired to demonstrate the 
But, 
as before said, the usefulness of the hydraulic plant is 


identity of the results produced by the two systems. 


limited to a very narrow range of tests and it is less accu- 


Note.—Figures referred to are on 


It involves, more- 
over, the consumption of a very large amount of water 
where the pneumatic plant can be operated without any 
expense whatever. 

With either of these simple forms of testing appa- 


rate and comparatively unscientific. 


ratus one stands entirely independent of outside testimony 
as to the relative efficiency of the trap-venting and of the 
antisiphon systems, and can see for himself in a few min- 
utes the truth in such controversies as has been deseribed 
in the last chapter relative to the Worcester tests. 

There is no excuse whatever for any doubt in the 
matter, and no one thereafter would dare to publish any 
inaccurate or misleading statements in this very important 
domain, knowing that any board of health or building in- 
spector’s office can authoritatively refute such misstate- 
ments at once. In order to make the tests of the efficiency 
of different traps on our pneumatic apparatus, it is neces- 
sary to first close all the stop cocks shown in the drawings 
by wheel or lever handles between the traps and the main 
pipe, and exhaust the air in this pipe by means of the 
vacuum pump, until the vacuum gauge shows the deere 
of rarification desired to correspond with what would be 
encountered in any case of plumbing to be represented, 

After filling the traps with water, one opens the 
stop-cock between the trap to be tested and the pipe 
system, so as to allow air passing through the trap to 
break the partial vacuum therein. 


the path of the least resistance. 


This air will follow 
In the case of the S trap 
the special air vent-pipe is provided between the trap seal 
and the waste system under the supposition that it will 
present an easicr path for the air than the trap itself, in 
which the water seal might be expected to afford greater 
resistance to the air passage than the friction of the sides 
of the vent-pipe. 

The apparatus shows that this is not the case. The 
ordinary lavatory S trap is shown on the right-hand side 
of the apparatus vented at the crown with a “back vent” 
pipe the full size of the bore of the trap, and of consid- 
erable length, but having openings at different points 
provided with stop valves to show the effect of longer or 
shorter vent pipes in plumbing work. The longer the 
vent-pipe and the greater the number of bends in it, the 
greater the obstruction by friction to the passage of the 
air through it, and the lower its efficiency as a means of 
protecting the trap seal from siphonage. 

It is evident, therefore, that the degree of vacuum in 
the pipe system required to break the seal of a vented $ 
trap is inversely proportional to the length and diameter 
of the vent pipe, and our apparatus is designed to show 
the effect of any possible degree of vacuum on any possible 
length and size of vent pipe, and it will again be seen on 
this apparatus that the seal of an S trap can be broken 
by a vacuum considerably below that which may be ob- 
tained in ordinary plumbing practice, even when the trap 
has a perfectly clean vent pipe of moderate length, pro- 
vided a few bends are introduced in running the vent pipe. 

(To be continued.) 


pages 51 and 52, December issue. 
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THE PLANNING 


3 ae 2 


M. CLARK, 


OF HOSPITALS 


ARCHITECT 


PART IV 


’ may be observed that a ward from twenty-two to 
| twenty-four feet wide, and only twelve feet high, with 
beds spaced eight feet from centers, will be far from af- 
fording the two or three thousand cubic feet of air-space to 
cach bed which some authorities have considered indis- 
pensable; but, if the ventilation, natural and artificial, is 
well arranged, the air in it will be quite as pure as in one 
of greater cubic capacity, while the light will be brighter, 
Assuming, as perhaps we 
should be 


and the room more cheerful. 
may, that the ideal of 
thing approaching as closely to the open air as is consist- 
ent with shelter from the elements, warmth in winter, and 


ward design some- 


convenience of attendance, it is easily seen that a narrow 
room fulfills the conditions of rapid change of air, and 
bright and even illumination, much better than a wide 
one; and a comparatively low room, considering the diffi- 
culty of handling heavy sashes, better than a high one. 
At the same time, local cireumstances must be considered 
in fixing both width and height. For example, in city 
hospitals, or where the wards must be built near together, 
a lofty room, with high windows, will obviously receive 
more light and sunshine than a low one; and, in deter- 
mining width, it may be considered that nervous patients 
and children will often be happier and quieter in a ward 
with a nine-foot passage between the rows of beds than in 
one with a passage of seven feet. 

As each ward should constitute, so far as economy 
of administration will permit, a little community by it- 
The 


nurse, especially, to whom is committed the supervision 


self, it must have its own services of various kinds. 


of the ward, must have such accommodations as will en- 
able her to perform her duties most efficiently, and with 
the least unnecessary fatigue. The days when the nurse’s 
room consisted of a glazed pen in the center of a circular 
or octagonal ward, in which she had no air to breathe ex- 
cept that which had already served the patients, while the 
latter exercised quite as close supervision over her as she 
did over them, have gone by; and even the nurse’s bed- 
room, with a window overlooking the ward, through which 
she can cast an occasional glance at night, is now fast 
disappearing from hospital plans, the modern idea being 
that the nurse while in the ward shall always be awake 
and on duty, either among the patients or in her work- 
room; and that, on being relieved, in the morning or 
evening as the case may be, she shall leave entirely the 
scene of her responsibilities, and rest, either in the ad- 
ministration building or in a special nurses’ house until 
she is again called upon. 

While the nurse is in her ward she should have proper 
conveniences for performing the duties assigned to her. 
In accordance with the general tendency to make the wards 
as independent as possible of the rest of the hospital 
group, it is now usual to arrange, in close connection with 
each ward. a small room, well lighted, and provided with 
a sink for washing dishes; shelves, for keeping plates and 
cups; drawers and cupboards for other articles, a small 
refrigerator and a gas stove, or other cooking apparatus, 
by means of which broths and gruels can be prepared on 


the spot as they are needed. This “duty room” or “ward 





kitchen” should be so large that two persons can work 
together in it comfortably ; and, as it is in close connection 
with the ward, it must admit of being kept  spotlessly 
clean. Besides this duty room, the nurse must have a linen 
closet, where sheets, pillow slips and other ward supplies 
of the kind may be received as they come from the laundry 
and stored ready for use; and a medicine closet, where 
medicines for the patients can be kept under lock and 
key. Very generally, also, a “patients’ wardrobe” is con- 
nected with the ward, where the ordinary clothes of the 
patients are kept, ready to be resumed when the patient 
is discharged. Separate lockers are best for this purpose, 
and they should be thoroughly ventilated. 

I? practicable, they should be placed in a room by 
themselves, where they can be aired by open windows and 
where brushing and mending can be done; but where 
space is limited, some of the best hospitals piace the 
lockers in the corridor rather than in the ward, and con- 
nect them with a powerful exhaust flue. The nurses of 
each ward must have a toilet room, or at least a water- 
closet, to themselves; and a larger group of apparatus, 
comprising baths and wash-basins, as well as water-closets 
must be provided for the use of the patients. For a ward 
of twenty or twenty-four beds it is usual to allow two 
patients’ water-closets, one bath and four wash-basins, 
with a slop-sink, and, in the case of the men’s wards, one 
or two urinals. It is, however, practically impossible to 
keep any urinal free from offense without the enormous 
waste of water involved in a constant flow over the sur- 
face from a perforated pipe, and it may be questioned 
whether the comfort of the patients, of either sex, would 
not be promoted by increasing the number of water-closets 
to each ward and dispensing with urinals in the male 
wards. As all water-closets are now made with hinged 
seats, there is no real need of separate urinals; and the 
closet is much better and more economically flushed, and 
more easily kept clean than any urinal ean be. 

Modern water-closets, with flushing rims, siphonic 
action, for quick and efficient discharge, and siphon tanks, 
by which the full flush is obtained by the slightest pull 
of the chain, are so far superior in cleanliness to the ap- 
paratus of a dozen years ago that the precautions formerly 
necessary for disconnecting the lavatorics from the wards 
are of diminishing importance; but local ventilation of 
the closet basins is still very desirable. This is most effi- 
ciently secured by connecting the local vents with a spe- 
cial shaft, exhausted by means of an electric fan; but 
a flue, if properly proportioned, and adequately heated, 
will answer the purpose tolerably well. A constant cur- 
rent of this kind, passing downward through the opening 
of each seat, and out through the local vent, will, if the 
vents are large enough, change very rapidly the air of 
the room in which the closets are placed; but it must be 
remembered that local vents without efficient means for 
inducing a current through them are, perhaps, worse 
than useless, for a reverse current through them in cold 
weather may give a dangerous chill to a sensitive pa- 
tient, or may even freeze the water in the basin. 

(To be continued.) 
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COMPETITIONS 


PAPERS READ AT THE A. 1 A. CONVENTION, 
JANUARY 9, 1906 


COMPETITIONS. BY ROBERT D. ANDREWS. (ABRIDGED. ) 

This paper deals exclusively with limited competitions. Ab- 
stractly considered, competitions can be neither good nor bad. 
Competitions are failures when the purpose of the competition 
is defeated. A competition is a failure in which the winner of 
the competition does not become the architect of the building. 
It is a failure when, as a result of a competition, an unworthy 
selection is made. Everyone probably has had the experience 
of a competition in which all the drawings were rejected because 
none of the designs presented could be executed for the cost 
stated. 

What we have to do is to find out what there is in the pro- 
cedure of competitions, as they are now generally conducted, 
which is hostile to the good purposes of the owner. In one case 
in Boston three architects (ourselves among the number) were 
selected to compete for a building to be erected upon a certain 
lot of land and to serve a certain purpose. Having acccess to 
the members of the committee before the matter came to a head, 
we suggested that the best way to have a competition was to 
get the architects who were to compete with the committee and 
discuss the whole situation informally. In this case this was 
done. The question of the amount of money to be appropriated 
for the building came up. The suggestion of the architects was 
that they be allowed a few days to prepare together a rough 
sketch of the building and get actual estimates for it from a 
contractor, together with the cost per cubic foot of recent 
buildings of like character. This information was reported to 
the committee and enabled them to intelligently state the cost 
of the building, which, however, was not made an obligatory 
condition in the terms of competition. The other details of the 
program were discussed and when all was arranged in a satis- 
factory manner, the terms as a whole were put into formal shape, 
with the assistance of an independent architect acting as adviser 
to the committee and the competition proceeded to the utmost 
satisfaction of all concerned. The competition was adjudged 
by the expert adviser and his recommendations were carried out 
by the committee. The essential principle which is illustrated 
by the instance I have quoted is that all the architects concerned 
na limited competition have an equal right to assist in the deter- 
mination of the terms and conditions of competition. 

It would be a great advantage, owing to the complex rela- 
tions of competitions, to have a contract habitually signed by the 
group of architects on the one hand and the employer on the 
other. In a word, the employment of a contract between the 
owner and the architects, in cases of competition, would make 
it necessary for all parties to think out with greater clearness 
the nature of the obligations which they are incurring. In 
order to make this clear, let me state what would occur in case 
this idea was generally recognized by the profession. 

An architect comes to his desk in the morning and _ finds 
an invitation to enter a competition for a certain building. The 
invitation contains perhaps an outline of the terms. Instead 
of sitting down and writing a note expressing his gratification 
at the great honor of being invited to compete, and his immediate 
acceptance of the invitation, he writes, acknowledging the receipt 
of the invitation, and says: “I will confer with the other invited 
competitors in regard to the matter and will let you know in 
a few days my decision.” Having threshed out the whole subject, 
they write their conclusions to the committee, possibly recom- 
mending a conference, or possibly, if the terms are in all respects 
satisfactory, saying that they are ready to accept them; and then 
comes up the very important question as to the form in which the 
acceptance of the owner’s proposition is to be made. It is very 


important, in my opinion, to cons‘der carefully the point which 
I am now making, that the question is not of making a contract, 


for a contract is made in any case; but as to the kind of contract 
which is made. A contract registering the competition agreement 
as a whole must be so drawn as to register both the agreement 
between the architects themselves and their several agreements 
with the owners. The owner on his part must agree with each 
and all the architects and not simply with the architects in their 
individual capacities. When the owner says that, as the result 
of a competition, he will employ one of the competitors as 
architect of the building, he is making a promise to the archi- 
tects in their collective sense, a promise which can not be made 
to any one specifically. The opportunity to erect an important 
building with all the advantages of money and distinction com- 
ing from it, is what an architect strives for in competition. 
This chance is worth a great deal, and the owner avails him- 
self of the value that architects attach to it by proposing to them 
they shall make sketches for this work, with a chance of obtain- 
ing it, at a lower rate of payment than is usual and customary 
in non-competitive practice. 

It is worth while asking why the architects of a community 
care to pay so royally for business chances which are virtually 
already theirs? For if the five men invited are the leaders of 
the profession in the community where the building is to be 
erected, it is the highest degree probable that the commission 
would come to one of them if no competition were held. Why 
then should they pay out so large a sum to change from one 
mode of arbitrament between their respective claims to another? 
Instead of being judged on the broad and stable ground of past 
achievement and general professional standing, they prefer at 
great cost to themselves to resort to the fickle court of anony 
mous competition. I think it would seem to any unprejudiced 
person that in some way and by some means the owner was get 
ting the best of the architects in this bargain, and, if he is, 
does it not appear that he gets the power of persuading the 
architects to accept these terms by virtue of the fact that he 
approaches them as individuals. The upshot of my _ thinking 
upon this subject is that we have never adequately realized what 
I might call the social obligations of competition, obligations 
which we owe to each other, to the owner, and to the world 
at large. 

And now I would like to speak particularly on what may be 
practically done in this connection. I assume, in the first place, 
that we recognize that every architect is entitled to charge as he 
chooses for his work; and by an extension of this principle 
that every group of architects are entitled to charge for their 
work what they choose. In other words, [ assume that the 
question of competition charges is primarily a local question, 
affecting in each instance only those who are concerned. This 
conclusion of course covers the idea that any group of com- 
petitors may establish the amount of work and the terms and 
conditions on which this work shall be done, which is rendered 
for these charges. It seems, therefore, unwise that we should 
attempt to make a schedule of competition charges which shall 
obtain all over the country, but that it is better, in fact, that we 
must, leave the question to be decided by each group of archi- 
tects in each instance. My proposal would be that the architects 
in each chapter of the American Institute agree with each other 
that they will not enter any limited competition, to which any of 
the subscribers to that agreement are invited, without first con 
ferring with such invited subscribers as to the propriety of the 
terms and conditions of competition. This achieved, they will 
then and there decide upon the form of contract which shall be 
made between themselves and the parties inviting the compe 
tition. But, inasmuch as the principles involved in a_ limited 
competition are the same wherever the competion is held, how- 
ever the details are varied, | would suggest that the Institute 
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itself, as representing all the Chapters, secure the advice of 
counsel upon a typical form of contract to be employed in cases 
of limited competitions. I have talked at length upon this sub- 
ject with able lawyers and received their suggestions, and T am 
fully conv'nced that it is not a difficult matter to draw a form 


which can be universally employed and whose use will ma- 
terially safeguard the interest at stake 
DRAFT OF CONTRACT, 
X intends the erection of a certain building, and requires 
services of an architect therefor. A, B, C, D and E 
with each other and with X to each 


the are 


architects. They agree 
prepare and subm‘t to X preliminary sketches for the building, 
and in return for this service X agrees with them each and all 
to employ and does hereby so employ the author of one set of 
sketches as architect for the building at the usual percentage 
commission, and to pay the four other architects each the sum 
Of ...ccceeeeeeeeeseesse. dollars, whereby their several inter- 
ests in this contract shall be eliminated, and it shall remain a 
contract between X and the architect employed as architect of 
the building. 

In closing, I would like to again insist that the interests 
which I am considering are not those of the architects alone. 
They are the interests of our clients as well, and beyond these, 
the interests of the commun‘ties in which we live. 

The President: I take it that the discussion will not be 


restricted 
COM PETITIONS. BY CASS GILBERT, 


Mr. President, I have no formal paper prepared, and _hesi- 
tate to speak at all after the able discussion in which Mr. 
Brown has presented so calm, clear and_ intelligent a paper, 
with which all of us must agree in part and some of us as a 
whole, and wherein Mr. Andrews has presented in such a fine, 
ideal way a condition which we all like to fill, dignified and 
above reproach. My fundamental proposition deals, as Mr. An- 
drews’ does, with an ideal situation, and not with conditions 
which obtain at the present time. My ideal is distinctly op- 
posed to Mr. Andrews’ as stated in his discussion. It rests 
fundamentally upon this, and I warn you upon the inconsist- 
ency of it; my idea is,—no competition at all. 1 contend that 
better work is done without the competition system than with it. 
The ideal condition under which work should be designed is 
that condition which permits the owner or committee to con- 
sult with the architect during that period when the work is in 
its earliest stages, and to consult not only once, twice, and many 
times, but continuously. 

The ideal conditions may come, and I hope it will, but not 
in our time, when you will so far forget your stake and so 
completely rise above the conditions that exist. At present, 
however, I fear you will insensibly try to ascertain what will 
win the competition, and that is not the worst of it. You 
don’t present your best work because you fear the result of 
how the committee will receive it. And then you stifle your 
own thought, pervert your own ideals, compromise with ma- 
terialism and leave the world miss the best that is in you 

Mr. Brown shows by his paper a few examples of what 
competition costs. I think he could cite many more examples. 
I have known from personal experience of where the 
expenses of the competitors were twice as large as 
the gross receipts of the successful competitor, and Mr. Brown 
has quoted a case in England where the cost to the competitors 
was greater than the cost of the building itself. Among the 
ideal conditions which many think should be incorporated in 
the competition program is that we should have only limited 
competition. If we must have competition this is a right step, 
because it lessens the loss to the profession and increases the 
merit of the work done. 

The owner does-you no favor in inviting you to compete. He 
owes it to the community to build well, and the relation is 
entirely reciprocal. I do not want to have to take my hat in 
my hand. I decline to ask for the privilege of competing. 
When the Institute takes that stand, the competition system will 
cease. It will cease just as soon as this Institute wants it to 
cease, and not one bit before. ‘The distinguished director of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg came a few years ago with 
a most earnest effort to the architects in New York, Boston, 
Washington and elsewhere to ask them the proper method to 


establish his great institution and how best he could obtain 
the services of architects. He was told by direct selection. 
His committee would not approve it. He was next advised to 
limit the competition, and he persuaded his committee to do so 
in part, compromising on a limited competition; there were, I 
think, six invited competitors. He worked with all the earnest- 
ness he was capable of, and he is an able, forceful man. He 
tried faithfully to do the best he could for his institution and 
believed, and rightly, that no better step could be taken than 
to pursue the most approved method of obtaining designs for 
the new buildings. I think forty-one designs were received. 
The director shortly afterward said to me: “I am perfectly 
amazed at the attitude of your profession. I would never have 
had the courage to proclaim the principles which you stood for 
had I realized that forty-one men of sufficient prominence were 
willing to submit designs in such a scramble as this.” We 
must look to ourselves for the righting of such a condition, 
and until we are ready to say that “compet'tions are wrong. 
we are going to stay out altogether,” you or someone else must 
pay the bill. 

Mr. W. B. Mundie, of Chicago: Gentlemen—You have 
heard all about the disease, but I will contine myself for a 
few moments to its cure. Everybody fights shy of the cure; 
they don’t like the prescription. I have written this prescrip- 
tion during the last two hours. 


COMPETITIONS. BY W. B. MUNDIE (ABRIDGED). 

The American Institute of Architects has a code for the 
Conduct of Competitions. What we need most is a code for the 
conduct of competitors. It is time to stop theorizing and 
criticising. Condemnatory resolutions are of little value when 
we ourselves have been the real sinners. This business of com- 
petitions is going to get worse instead of better unless we or- 
ganize on an entirely different basis. Now we march up the 
hill and now we march down again, and the young architect 
of today who is the Institute man of tomorrow asks the ques- 
tion, what do we stand for? And is it any wonder when we 
see the pitiful finish of the late competition for the new court 
house of Cook County in Chicago, the program for which was 
commented on in the report of the Board of Directors this 
morning. Now, I do not wish to take up too much time with 
professional ethics and an essay on the soulful poetry of archi- 
tecture. I leave that to others, confining myself strictly to the 
prescriptive cure to check this prevalent epidemic, and I am 
tired of this everlasting journey up hill and down again and 
seeing the small fellow being compelled to take a full allopathic 
dose and the big fellow getting off with a homeopathic dose 
much diluted and graded in accordance with his standing. I 
will therefore come to the point where I present a new com- 
plete code of competition for the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

Our present code of competition is too comprehensive. 
It is filled with provisions that permit changes and alterations 
to be made so that its spirit and intention may be sadly at 
variance with its ethical meaning. 

The code I present is based upon the idea that our present 
by-laws will be so amended that any unprofessional conduct on 
the part of competitors will be promptly dealt with by the 
vote of censure after a fair trial that is drastic enough to prove 
efficacious, as has been proven in one or two instances here- 
tofore. 

The American Institute of Architects recommends that 
wherever possible an architect be employed without a com- 
petitor. When a competitor is deemed necessary the procedure 
must be in accordance with the following code: 


FORM OF COMPETITION, 

A. The competition must be limited to a certain number 
of architects, each of whom is invited to take part. 

B. Each competitor to receive a certain sum of money to 
reimburse him for the expense incurred. This sum to be agreed 
upon between competitors and prospective client, and this sum 
to be paid to each competitor other than the one awarded the 
commissioner, or a prize, if prizes are agreed upon. 

C. The author of the design receiving the first mention 
by the jury must be employed to design and superintend the 
erection of the building. 
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JURY OF AWARD, 
The jury of awards must consist of not less than three 
members and a majority of the jury must be members in good 
standing in the American Institute of Architects, and the entire 
jury of awards to be agreed upon between competitors and 


prospective client, 
PROGRAM, 


The program must be drawn so as to form a contract and 

be signed by all competitors and prospective client. 
RULE OF CONDUCT. 

A. All designs must be signed by the name of the com- 
petitors submitting designs. 

B. No member of the American Institute of Architects 
shall enter a second competition for the same building unless 
he was a competitor in the first competition. 

C. No change or deviation from this code shall be per- 
missible until such change shall receive the sanction of the 
Executive Committee of the Institute. 

D. It shall be deemed unprofessional for any member of 
the American Institute to violate any of the provisions of this 
code. 

E. It shall be deemed unprofessional for any member of 
the American Institute to enter any competition based upon 
this code with any competitor who has been once censured 
for unprofessional conduct in competitions conducted under 


this code. COMPETITIONS. BY GEORGE B, POST. 


I was not one of those scheduled to take part in this dis- 
cussion and consequently what I say must be absolutely without 
preparation. I am sure we shall all agree without a dissenting 
voice that a far better result is obtained by this election of an 
architect than by competition. But at the same time we must 
realize that from the time the boy goes to the architectural 
school until he goes to the office to practice as an assistant his 
entire life is one of daily and perpetual competition until com- 
petition is so thoroughly inbred into his composition that we 
can not eradicate it in practice. Therefore, I think we must 
accept competition as a necessary evil and then to use our 
utmost exertions as individuals and as an Institute to see that 
competitions are properly inaugurated and conducted and that 
the awards are made with fairness and propriety. 

Personally, and I speak it with considerable experience in 
the matter of competitions, for I have during the rather long 
periods of practice erected over fifty million dollars’ worth of 
buildings, and the greater part of it was gained in competition, 
I have not altogether a perfect reliance in the ordinary expert 
jury. Except in the matter of competition for a design like 
that of a great monument, which is purely artistic in character, 
the expert should always be a practicing architect, or several 
practicing architects, who know the practical solutions possible 
and who can see as the theorist can not see, the whole problem 
is controlled by the practical consideration. I believe in the 
wisdom shown by the Board of Directors with regard to the 
Cook County court house competition in stating the facts of 
the competition and giving the names of the participants and 
then adding that these facts are published, and nothing more. 

JOHN M, DONALDSON ON COMPETITION. 

Competitions without the co-operation of the architect are 
impossible, and if there are in them evils, these may be charged, 
at least for the purposes of this discussion, to the architectural 
profession. Admitting that competitions have a reasonable basis 
for being, among gentlemen, it should surely be possible to have 
them honorably conducted. Assuming at the outset that the 
competitions which we are considering are intended to be fair, 
it should not be difficult to have the conditions accompanying 
them made definite, as well as broad enough to express the 
best judgment of the profession, at, least as represented by the 
Institute. I shall not attempt to formulate conditions, but 
leave that for more experienced and capable men. Nor would 
I have it thought that I believe that any conditions or codes 
will prove adequate to meet the exigencies of every case. 
However, I desire io give expression to my belief that in Mr. 
Andrews’ admirable address will be found the material, both 
definite and broad enough, to form the basis of a competition 
code, which if applied in sincerity would eliminate in a large 
measure the evils which we know to exist. If the competition 
paths are cleared of the underbrush of uncertainties, it would 


seem less difficult than it often is in actual practice, to place 
responsibility for the too frequent miscarriages of justice. Codes 
and resolutions, however, bearing even the sanction and in- 
dorsement of the Institute, will avail but little so long as we 
continue to ignore the fundamental principles of the “square 
deal.” To every one of us there is but one solution, and that 
seems to me to be embodied in the “Fair Play.’ When in com- 
petitions any one of us shall choose to ignore the conditions of 
“fair play,” we should be made to feel the meanness of it 
through the straightforwardness of our fellow workers. The 
cure for the diseases common to architectural competitions is 
in our own hands, and none but ourselves are to blame if they 
are not cured. The knife must be applied to them in manly 
fashion if they are to be eradicated. If the Institute is to ac- 
complish what is felt to be necessary to place this matter upon 
a clean, honorable working basis, we can not, as_ responsible 
members of the body, continue to close our eyes to deliberate 
infractions of the rules of “Fair Play.” 
COMPETITIONS. BY JOHN M. CARRERE. 

I want to start by pleading guilty. I have entered a great 
many competitions. I can not tell you the exact number, but 
I think in my twenty-one years of practice I have entered over 
forty. What that means in time and labor and money you can 
judge from the statements made today. I have won five. 1 
can not say that it has been a profitable investment. Neither 
do I feel that I would not have arrived at the same end with- 
out going into these competitions. The spirit of competition, of 
friendly and legitimate competition, is born in us through the 
methods by which we work, and though there will always be 
competitions, and rather discouraging competitions, we should 
try to make them fruitful. There can be only a few reasons 
for a competition. Either the desire of the practitioner to in- 
crease his practice, and I think that is admittedly a failure. The 
same amount of effort, money and skill spent in other direc- 
tions would produce better results. The other reason is to 
obtain the very best design, and I fail to see in this country or 
any other country that the most noted competitions have brought 
about results which could not have been obtained by direct 
selection. Another reason which is prevalent and which is natu- 
ral is the desire to discover new talent. I do not sympathize 
with that at all. If a man has talent his day will come, and it 
should not come until he is prepared to make use of it. (Ap- 
plause.) A man who has genius to express his original ideas 
should be entrusted with nothing more than the presentation 
of them on paper, but when it comes to the serious work of 
actual business that requires not only the experience of the 
practical side of things, but the practical artistic experience, 
the experience to know that a thing that is on paper represents 
a thing that is going to look well in execution; and that refers 
to every detail of the plan, the very texture of the material. 
That requires practice and can not be acquired by any man, 
no matter what a genius he may be, without practice. 

If competitions are to be conducted as has been stated to- 
night the most important element lacking is the inability of 
the architect to get into touch with the problem through his 
client and evolve a solution. The danger with a system of com 
petitions for the government work is that it establishes an 
official type of architecture, which would not be the case if the 
men would start their design without the idea of winning the 
prize. (Applause.) To particularize: I do not believe there 
is a successful example anywhere in the world of a monumental 
building in which an order is the main feature unless there are 
two stories. Now, the government type requires four, five and 
six stories, and our architects are obliged to crowd innumerable 
stories into that order. But if I were invited into any such 
competition I would put in more than two stories, and I have 
myself decided that way because it seemed the best solution 
presented. As I look around me in this country and pick out 
the buildings which to me seem most sucessful I do not be- 
lieve that the great majority of those buildings would have won 
the prize in any competition. For example, I need not tell you 
that I would be satisfied to have McKim, Meade & White build 
every building in the country. I am a great admirer of the 
University Club. But can you imagine a drawing like that pre- 
sented in a competition and winning a prize? I can not. 
(Applause. ) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


The thirty-ninth annual convention was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1906. There were 
sixty-five delegates and about as many additional members 
in attendance. The first day was devoted to the meeting 
of the board of directors. The convention was called to 
order by President W. S. Eames. An address of welcome 
was made by Henry B. F. Macfarland, president of the board 
of commissioners, District of Columbia. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT W. S. EAMES 

\fter attending a protracted meeting of the board of 
directors, consuming the entire time yesterday at the Octa- 
gon, with a full discussion among its members of the affairs 
of the institute, it seems almost unnecessary for me to occupy 
the time of this convention with a lengthy address. The 
report of the board of directors contains a reference to the 
Seventh International Congress of Architects to be held in 
London, July, 1906, and the executive committee has been 
directed to appoint delegates of the institute in accordance 
with the rules of the organization that have been adopted 
for this congress, the first held under the auspices of an 
English-speaking nation. It is to be hoped that a large and 
general interest will be taken by the institute and the pro- 
fession in America in this matter of the most eminent archi- 
tects of foreign nations, and that it may tend to establish 
closer relations for the expression of our art than has hither- 
to existed. The coming year, 1907, will mark the semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary of the existence of the American Institute 
of Architects, and this should justify an annual meeting of 
unusual importance, and on the most extended scale; and 
I think it will be generally conceded that this meeting should 
be held in the city of Washington, and should bring together 
not only the fellows and associates of the institute, but a 
notable representation of the allied arts: Painters, sculptors 
and decorators, educators and the literary world, and all oth- 
ers having an interest in the advancement of the art of archi- 
tecture. It would be especially a fitting occasion for the 
completion of the fund for the purchase of the Octagon, so 
that at the expiration of an existence of fifty years, it might 
be said that our society is possessed in its own right of this 
distinctive and individual home. On the occasion of this 
next annual meeting there would be a particular significance 
and propriety in inviting a number of the most dstinguished 
architects, painters and sculptors from foreign countries to 
be our guests, and participate in our proceedings, and I would 
advise that the new board of directors, or the executive com- 
mittee, carry out this suggestion. 

The Royal Institute of Great Britain annually awards 
a gold medal to the practitioner in our profession who, in 
the opinion of that body, has achieved the greatest distine- 
tion in his professional work, and has annually, on appro- 
priate occasions, bestowed this medal upon one of its mem- 
bers, or upon a distinguished member of a foreign nation. 
It was to the honor of the American Institute that its last 
medal was presented to Mr. Charles F. McKim. I am 
prompted to hope that our Society may deem it wise to fol- 
low this excellent example set by our English fellow archi- 
tects, and each year distribute a gold medal to that pract- 
tioner who, in the opinion of the Institute, may seem most 
deserving of such an honor, and I trust that this convention 
will authorize the new Board of Directors to adopt this sug- 
gestion. We may heartily congratulate ourselves upon the 
cordial, steady and healthful advancement that has been 
made by the profession during the past year in this country, 
and upon the improved relations that we enjoy in the public 
notice and appreciation of the value of our work. In con- 
cluding, I wish to express my deep appreciation of the cor- 
dial, prompt and efficient aid given me in this my last ad- 
ministration by the Executive Committee, the Board of Di- 
rectors and all other fellows and associates of the Institute 
whose assistance has been necessary at critical moments. 

J thank you all for your cordial co-operation. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

The membership of the Institute is 759 at the present 
time; there are 339 Fellows and 420 Associates. Five As- 
sociates have been advanced to the Fellowship grade; six 
have died; six resigned and seven have been dropped from 
the rolls of the Institute. Thirty-six Associates have been 
elected during the past year; one has resigned; two died. 
and one has been dropped from the rolls of the Institute 
The amended By-Laws as passed at the last Convention, in 
reference to the election of Associates, has been carried into 
effect and found satisfactory. 

The following members of the American Institute of 
Architects have died since the last Convention: 

L. D. Cleveland, F. A. I. A., died March 19, 1905; Fred- 

erick Ahlschlager, F. A. I. A., died February 28, 1905; Adolf 
Cluss, F. A. I. A., died July 24, 1905; Charles A. Cummings, 
IF. A. I. A., died August 11, 1905; F. E. Kidder, F. A. I. A., 
died October 27, 1905; Edwin Overmire, A. A. I. A., died 
September, 1905; Willis F. Denny, A. A. I. A., died August 
1905. 
Grosvenor Atterbury, New York; Henry Bigelow, Bos- 
ton; Alfred B. Harlow, Pittsburg; C. B. J. Snyder, New 
York, and Irving K. Pond, Chicago, were advanced from 
the Associate to the Fellowship grade. 

The following Honorary Members having been recom- 
mended by the Board of Directors were elected by the 
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delegates in convention. 

Ricardo Velasquez Bosco, Madrid; Alexander J. Cas- 
satt, Philadelphia; P. J. H. Daumet, Paris; Elihu Root, New 
York; C. S. Seabury, St. Paul; Gabriel von Seidl, Munich; 
Frederick von Thiersch, Munich; Richard Phene Spiers, 
London. 

At the same time the following Corresponding Members 
were elected: Henri Deglane, Paris; L. Ma Cabello Lapiedra, 
Madrid; Edwin L. Lutyens, London; Josef M. Olbrich, 
Darmstadt; Gaston Ferdand Redon, Paris; Enrique M. R. 
Vargas, Madrid; Jose Urioste Velada, Madrid. 

The following Honorary Members have died during the 
past year: James K. Colling, London; Alfred Waterhouse, 
London; Charles Lucas, Paris. 

The members living in Atlanta, Ga., have organized and 
have applied for a charter as a Chapter of the Institute. In 
Chapter organization lies the greatest strength of the In- 
stitute, members of Chapters as far as they are eligible 
should become members of the National body. By this 
addition in membership the Chapter increases its power in 
the council of the parent body. The Board of Directors, 
therefore, urge upon Chapters to appoint a committee to see 
that members of their Chapters as far as they are eligible make 
applications to join the Institute. There are many Chap- 
ters who, if they had a few Institute members, would have 
a right to another delegate in the conventions. Thus while 
strengthening the National Organization, they are also in- 
creasing the power of the Chapter in the National Councils. 

The question of Municipal Improvement is such a 
broad and interesting one to the whole community, that at 
the last Convention of the American Institute of Architects 
the report of the committee was made an important feature 
of the convention. As the initiative of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in the improvement of Washington through 
the papers read before that body was the first step toward 
the appointment of the Park Commission. We must feel 
gratified at the widespread movement now in this direction. 
The report of the Park Commission had a great influence in 
developing and increasing this movement through the lecture 
and lantern slides which, under the auspices of the Institute, 
were sent, delivered and exhibited in all parts of the country, 
north, south, east and west. The following cities have taken 
up the subject actively and systematically, 

Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Hartford, Boston, 


New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
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New Orleans, Seattle, San Francisco, Providence, Cambridge, 
Berkeley, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

The following schools are showing the effect of this 
impulse by having studies made for systematic grouping of 
buildings: Annapolis Naval Academy, University of Califor- 
nia, Harvard, Cornell, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Co- 
lumbia, George Washington, Yale, Princeton, West Point, 
and Chauplain, Oberlin, Ohio. 

The various Chapters of the Institute have promoted 
and aided in this art movement in every possible way. This 
movement is not confined to the United States, as actual 
developments are in progress in London, Paris, Berlin and 
Rome. In connection with this subject there will be a very 
interesting paper by Mr. Eugene Henard of Paris in refer- 
ence to the historic and proposed development of the city of 
Paris. Mr. Tashima, government architect for the Island of 
Formosa, spent nearly a year in this country studying the 
subject of a plan for a new capital city. He is studying this 
problem for the Japanese government, which has deter- 
mined to lay out a new capital city for the Island of For- 
mosa. Mr. Tashima made a thorough study of the old 
plan of Washington in connection with the Park Commis- 
sion’s report. fle was very much impressed with the orig- 
inal plan of the city as well as the developments of this 
plan proposed by the Park Commission. He was so much 
impressed that he proposes to recommend the principals of 
the plan of Washington for the new capital city on the 
Island of Formosa. The federal government has directed 
the preparation of a scheme for the systematic development 
of Manila, of which Mr. D. H. Burnham is the architect 
in charge. The new federal buildings in Washington City 
are now being erected in accordance with the program laid 
out by the Park Commission, although early in the year 
we discovered that the new Agricultural building, after 
having been placed on the proper line with reference to 
the center of the Mall, was not located centrally between 
Twelfth and Fourteenth streets, but was being placed much 
nearer Twelfth street, making it out of center, and that the 
authorities were preparing to erect this building so that the 
base of it would be considerably higher than the base. of 
the monument, while it was the intention of the Park Com- 
mission to have a gradual rising grade from the Capitol to 
the monument. In this the grade of the Agricultural 
building would have been eight feet higher than the 
base of the monument, and the vista would have been ma- 
terially affected by this elevation or hump and much of its 
beauty lost. The members of the Park Commission, to- 
gether with members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, brought the attention of this error to the President 
of the United States, and, after due consideration, it was 
determined to lower the grade of the Agricultural building 
and to place it central between Twelfth and Fourteenth 
streets, as indicated in the scheme for the development of 
the city by the Park Commission. This is another victory 
in the preservation of the art composition of the Mall. 
This was ordered after a considerable portion of the founda- 
tion had already been excavated, for the building in an 
improper position. A very important stand for good art in 
the United States was taken when the President appointed 
the Park Commission, adding to it Mr. Bernard R. Green, 
superintendent of the Library of Congress, and directed all 
of the Executive Departments to call upon this commission 
before locating buildings or adopting the character of de- 
sign. This advisory commission has no legal standing at 
present, although it has a moral standing, as the Executive 
Departments will not proceed with work of the character 
mentioned without first consulting it. The Board of Di- 
rectors feel the importance of this commission having a 
legal standing, and that it should be given wider scope than 
is morally given at the present time. The buildings, park 
treatment, statuary, all are necessary to make the scheme a 
perfect composition, and all should be controlled by the 
same mind. While the commission now has control, mor- 
ally, over the design and location of buildings, the park 
necessary in the 


treatment and art adornments that are 


composition are in the hands of other individuals. It 
become necessary for the Board and all the members of the 
Institute to assist in securing such recognition before Con- 
gress at some future time. 

The American Academy in Rome, the first two dona- 
tions of $100,000 
the American Institute of Architects last year, has mate- 
rially increased the foundation fund. In the Act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1905, incorporating the American Academy 
in Rome, Washington was named as the place of its prin 
cipal office. The Board of Directors, appreciating the inter- 
est of the profession in this Fine Art school, offered the 
American Academy in Rome a room in The Octagon 
as their Washington office. The Board of Trustees of the 
Academy have accepted the offer and have tendered their 
thanks to the Institute. 

The International Congress of Architects will hold a 
session in London July 16-21, 1906. This is the first time 
that the International Congress of Architects has held a 
meeting in an English speaking country, and it is desirable 
that as many members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects as can will attend this congress. For the information 
of members who do not understand the character of this 
international congress it may be well to mention that the 
first three meetings of the congress were held in Paris, the 
fourth in Brussels, the fifth congress was held in Paris, the 
sixth in Madrid. Now the seventh is to be held in London. 
The meetings are held at an interval of three years, and the 
organization started with the first session has become more 
and more effective in organization as a permanent body dur- 
ing the interval between, the meetings being in charge of a 
This permanent committee is com- 


may 


“ach was announced at the banquet of 


permanent committee. 
posed of architects from various countries; it has been in- 
creased from time to time at each meeting of the congress. 
The committee selects the character of subjects to be dis- 
cussed; the topics of interest to be communicated, and di- 
rects other matters which are to come before the congress; 
therefore this congress is a organized international 
body. The only international organization of architects in 
the world. As the United States is now taking the place 
as a world power in diplomacy, finance and accession of 
territory, it is well that the members in our profession should 
show their world-wide interest by taking part in the inter- 
national congress, thus representing the world power of our 
It is thought that it may be a good plan for members 
same 


well 


art. 
of the American Institute of Architects to take the 
ocean steamer; this would make the trip more enjoyable to 
Americans who wish to participate. Any architect in the 
United States in good standing may become a member of 
the congress by paying his fee of $5.00. The Institute and 
the government will appoint delegates to this congress. 
Each Chapter of the Institute will have the privilege of 
electing a delegate. It is hoped that both Chapters and in- 
dividuals will take an matter. The 
secretary of the American Institute of Architects has been 
instructed to send out a circular to all members of the In- 
stitute, asking them to send their him if they 
desire to attend this congress, so that he may make arrange- 
ments for securing passage on the same steamer for all who 
have determined to attend the meetings. 

The Board of Directors have held four meetings during 
the past year. The proceedings and Quarterly Bulletin have 
been published at the usual time and distributed to members 
of the Institute, Honorary and Corresponding, and members 
of foreign societies. The exchange list of the American 
Institute of Architects has increased materially because of 
the interest taken in the architectural index in the Bulletin 
The report in connection with these 


active interest in the 


names to 


by various publications. 
matters will be taken up in the report from the chairman 
of the house and library committee and in connection with 
the report of the foreign correspondence committee. 

The unfortunate conditions which exist in the manner 
of conducting competitions has been brought forcibly to 
the attention of the Board, and the Board wishes to express 
its opinion that this unfortunate condition is due largely to 


the profession itself. That if members of the Institute would 
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refrain from entering improper competitions the question 
would solve itself. This is a question for your consider- 
ation and discussion. It will be brought forcibly to your 
attention by the Committee on Competitions, and the dis- 
cussion which will follow the report of the committee on 
this subject. 

The Board of Directors report in respect to the com- 
petition for the Cook county court house, Chicago, that 
the program as drawn was objectionable in many particulars, 
among which are the following: First—It was a competi- 
tion for a prize only and not for the selection of an archi- 
tect. Second—The rate of compensation proposed was in- 
adequate. Third—The architects receiving prizes released 
by agreement all right and title to their plans, which be- 
came the absolute property of the commission. Fourth— 
Nothing in the program guaranteed the work to a com- 
petitor. Fifth—-A competitor’s plans might be adopted and 
yet carried into execution by anyone. Sixth—The names of 
invited competitors were printed with the statement that 
they had accepted, when as a matter of fact Messrs. D. H. 
Burnham & Co., Geo. B. Post & Sons, and Carrere & Hast- 
ings, declined; in this way giving the impression that they 
had agreed to the conditions imposed, and thus the weight 
of their names was used as an inducement to secure other 
competitors. Seventh—The name of Mr. Stanford White, 
an architect of national reputation, was published as one of 
the advisory committee, thus making him a party to the 
program and his name a guarantee of propriety and good 
faith, although he declined to serve as soon as he became 
acquainted with the program. Although this scheme of 
competition was distinctly at variance with principles for 
which the Institute has contended both in public and pri- 
vate since its organization, nevertheless ten of the members 
of the Institute, namely, Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & Cool- 
idge; Henry Lord Gay; Holabird & Roche; Frost & Granger; 
Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, accepted the invitation by sub- 
mitting designs. The Directors refrain from expressing an 
opinion, but desire to have the facts recorded and published 
as part of the records of this annual meeting. 

GLENN BROWN, Secretary. 


The reports of standing committees embraced: Judi- 
ciary, Alfred Stone, chairman; House and Library, Robert 
Stead, chairman; Education and Publication, H. L. Warren, 
chairman; Foreign Correspondence, Glenn Brown, chair- 
man; Contracts and Lien Laws, Alfred Stone, chairman. 


REPORT OF HOUSE AND LIBRARY COM MITTEE. 


For the first forty-five years of its existence the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects was without a home of its own, 
occupying for that period rented quarters. Since 1902 we 
have owned “The Octagon,” but there is still a debt upon 
it of $16,000—part due in December, 1906, and the balance in 
December, 1907. Many of the prominent architects of the 
country have given most generously toward paying for “The 
Octagon,” but there are still those who are able to give, but 
have neglected to do so—here in Washington City we have 
two notable examples, men with a large practice who have 
given nothing. If each member of the American Institute 
of Architects will, within the next twenty-three months, 
give $21.00 toward paying off the indebtedness on the prop- 
erty, then by January 1, 1908, the “Octagon” will be free 
of all incumbrance. It is, therefore, suggested that each 
member of the Institute be assessed twenty-one ($21) dol- 
lars, payable in twenty-two (22) months, ten ($10) dollars 
to be paid during the year 1906 and eleven ($11) dollars 
before December 1, 1907, said money to be used in paying 
off the debt on “The Octagon.” During the past year the 
Academy in Rome has taken two rooms on the second floor 
of “The Octagon” and will in the near future furnish them. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Committee on Foreign Correspondence has _ re- 
ceived a number of communications during the past year 
giving detailed answers to the questions sent out during 
the previous year in reference to questions as to the methods 
of practice, fees and competitions in foreign countries. This 
completes the list of a very valuable series of documents 


bearing upon the important questions of the daily practice 
in foreign countries. The committee has received various 
communications from presidents and secretaries of foreign 
societies in reference to the competition for the Carnegie 
Peace Congress at The Hague. The societies have protested 
against the following clauses in the program: 

“The meeting of the Society of Architects (Architectura 
Et Amicitia) in Amsterdam, taking cognizance of the fact 
that the competition for the Palace of Peace has been 
thrown open to all architects, regrets, however, that a 
privilege has been created by special invitation to some 
architects and payment to them of a fee, by means of 
which special treatment the principles of absolute equality 
have been broken. This motion will be communicated to 
the Carnegie committee at The Hague, and to some soci- 
eties of architects in Holland and abroad.” 

An active correspondence has been conducted on the 
subject of the International Congress of Architects, to be 
held in London July 16 to 21, 1906, between your committee 
and Mr. W. J. Locke, the secretary of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and secretary of the English section of 
the permanent international committee of the congress, giv- 
ing an account of the organization of the congress; the 
methods of becoming a member and questions of interest 
to be discussed. Information in reference to the congress 
has been published from time to time in the Quarterly Bul- 
letin of the Institute during the past year. There has been 
correspondence with Mr. J. M. Poupinel, of Paris, secretary 
general of the permanent committee, an international com- 
mittee, which is composed of eighty members which have 
been elected at the past meetings of the congress from the 
different countries of the world, in reference to establishing 
rules of organization, government and duties of this com- 
mittee. The rules proposed by the French section for this 
purpose were published in the last issue of the Quarterly 
Bulletin. 

REPORT ON CONTRACTS AND LIEN LAWS. 

The Committee on Contracts and Lien Laws begs leave 
to report that in accordance with the instructions of the 
thirty-eighth annual convention it has secured a change in 
the insurance clause of the uniform contract as recom- 
mended by the committee in its last year’s report. 

The so-called “strike” clause was considered by the joint 
committee of the Institute and the National Association of 
Builders at a meeting at which all the Institute members 
of the committee were present and three members of the 
committee from the National Association of Builders. A 
very prolonged consideration and discussion was devoted 
to this article, as it was hoped that an unanimous agreement 
could ve reached. 

By chance the meeting was held in New York on a day 
when the New York Chapter was to hold its meeting, and 
the committee, by invitation of the Chapter, met with it. 

The question was fully discussed by the Chapter, after 
which it was voted that it was the sense of the meeting that 
it was advisable to insert the word “general” before the word 
“strike,” and make the article read: 

“Art. VII. Should the contractor be delayed in the 
prosecution or completion of the work by the act, neglect 
or default of the owner, of the architects, or of any other 
contractor employed by the owner upon the work, or by 
any damage caused by fire or other casualty for which the 
contractor is not responsible, or by general strikes or lock- 
outs caused by acts of employes, then the time herein fixed 
for the completion of the work shall be extended for a period 
equivalent to the time lost by reason of any or all the 
causes aforesaid, which extended period shall be determined 
and fixed by the architects; but no such allowance shall be 
made unless a claim therefor is presented in writing to the 
architects within forty-eight hours of the occurrence of such 
delay.” 

The committee, after expressing its thanks to the New 
York Chapter, adopted the article with one dissenting vote. 

The adoption of the word “general” has given rise to 
some complaint, and to a doubt as to what is meant by a 
“general strike,” some contending that to secure an exten- 
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sion of time under the clause in question because of a strike 
or lockout, the said strike or lockout must be so general as 
to involve all or nearly all of the workmen employed in some 
one of the trades engaged upon the work under contract; 
but the contractors contend that the accepted meaning is 
the stoppage of work by all workmen in one or more trades 
throughout a city, town or locality, and therefore its use as 
in the Uniform Contract does not afford them the protec- 
tion contemplated and essential. 

For this reason many contractors refuse to sign the 
contract unless the word “general” is erased, for striking, of 
late, is generally practiced against single concerns, thus mak- 
ing strikes individual rather than general. 

A request has come from the “Employers’ Association” 
of Boston, an association not to be confounded with the 
“National Association of Builders,” that the following words 
“or by general strikes or lockouts caused by acts of em- 
ployes” be stricken out, that the extension of time should 
apply only to the other contingencies mentioned and that 
the article finish with these words: “In case of strike or 
lockout the contractor shall, upon demand of the owner, 
forthwith call to his assistance other contractors who have 
the ability to complete the work.” 

An examination of the proposed amendment discloses 
that it is proposed upon the strength of a condition sup- 
posed to exist among electrical.contractors in one city, and 
your committee has no hesitation in saying that it can not 
conceive of any conditions under which the proposed method 
of dealing with strikes would be not only wholly inadequate, 
but liable to extreme complications which should be avoided 
rather than encouraged. The proposition, therefore, does 
not meet with the approval of your committee. 

The St. Louis Chapter and the Building Contractors’ 
Council of St. Louis adopted in 1903 an article in addition 
to those in the Uniform Contract compelling a lockout if 
a strike was not adjusted and work resumed within three 
days, and gave the contractor additional time for the com- 
pletion of his work. 

The Supreme Court in Massachusetts has been success- 
fully appealed to in three recent cases where the unions 
have endeavored to obstruct work by calling off their mem- 
bers without passing any vote, or issuing any specific order, 
so as to avoid the use of the obnoxious word strike and 
for the further purpose of making the claim that a strike 
had not been ordered. 

The court, however, issued injunctions against the un- 
ions and each and every member thereof, their servants, 
agents, confederates and attorneys and assesses costs of 
suits upon the unions, recognizing that as their constitu- 
tions and by-laws subjected their members to fines and pen- 
alties if they continued at work under certain conditions, a 
perpetual order to strike was practically in existence. 

In view of the objections of some members of the In- 
stitute to the “strike” clause and of some of the contractors 
to the word “general,” of the action of the architects and 
contractors in St. Louis, and of the ingenuity of the unions 
in causing a practical strike at any time without passing a 
specific vote or issuing a specific order, and at the same time 
recognizing the justice of giving a contractor an extension 
of time when his work is obstructed and stopped by con- 
ditions beyond his control, your committee has prepared as 
a substitute for the words “or by general strikes or lock- 
outs caused by acts of employes,” the following: “Or by 
combined action of the workmen, in nowise caused by or 
resulting from default or collusion on the part of the con- 
tractor,’ and would be glad of an expression of opinion by 
the convention as to the propriety of the change and as to 
its affording equitable protection to both the owner and 
the contractor. * = " * 

As royalty on the Uniform Contract the Institute is to 
receive on each April first for five years $250, and on each 
succeeding April first a yearly increase of $50 to April 1, 
1913, when it will receive $500, one-half of each payment 
is paid over to the National Association of Builders. 

Since the date of granting to Mr. E. G. Soltmann the 
license to print and sell the contracts—May 20, 1905—he 


has sold 110,000 copies, an average of 22,000 per month, but 
as two-thirds of this amount was sold in the three months 
from May to August, the average for those months was 
24,000. 

In closing, it may not be amiss to refer to a letter which 
came to the chairman of the committee last week, while 
preparing this report, which contained this sentence: 

“A very large number of leading lawyers maintain that 
the Arbitration clause in the ‘Uniform Contract,’ recom- 
mended by the Institute and the National Association of 
Builders, can not be enforced either against owner or con- 
tractor. No lawyer with whom I have discussed the matter 
claims it can be enforced. If the lawyers are correct it 
seems a very unbusinesslike clause for the Institute to insert, 
and the money of the Institute would be well spent in se- 
curing better legal advice in conjunction with the National 
Association of Builders’ attorneys for a revision.” 

To which the chairman replied: 

“The committee on Uniform Contract has consulted and 
taken the advice of a competent attorney, and is aware that 
no arbitration clause can oust the court. That, however, 
does not make it expedient to print the Uniform Contract 
without the ‘arbitration’ clause, as in nearly every instance 
of dispute which arises between contractor and owner, both 
parties are willing to submit the dispute to arbitration in 
accordance with their agreement with each other, but if 
either party to the agreement should fail to agree with the 
decision of the arbitrators he is not estopped from carrying 
the matter into court if he so desires. If you can submit 
an arbitration clause that will oust the court, the commit- 
tee would be very glad to take it into consideration.” 

It must be remembered by every member of the Insti- 
tute that arbitration clauses are unenforcable gentlemen’s 
agreements which do not supplant established courts. 

Arbitration will generally afford quick and inexpensive 
means of settling differences, but it will not estop either 
party from his right to carry the questions in dispute into 
court for a trial by jury or for adjudication by authorized 
judges.—Alfred Stone, Arthur G. Ewin, Committee. 

Among the reports of special committees was Govern 
ment Architecture, by George B. Post, chairman. Other 
special reports were as follows: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

That the majority of the committee have discussed this 
question, and have agreed to recommend: TF irst—That the 
A. I. A. take some action on this subject at this conven- 
tion. Second—That said action be the passing of a resolu- 
tion—as the sense of this convention—that the metric sys- 
tem should be made the legal and only system to be used 
by the government of the United States in all its branches 
and dealings; the change to the metric system to be made 
at the earliest date possible. Third—That the president of 
the A. I. A. appoint a special committee of five to draw up 
and present to this session of Congress a memorial em- 
bodying the above. 

Concurred in and respectfully submitted by L. DeCop- 
pet Bergh, J. Pickering Putnam and J. Knox Taylor. 

REPORT ON FUNDS FOR THE OCTAGON PURCHASE, 

Received since the last convention, January, 1905: Jan- 
uary 9, 1905, Abram Garfield, $100; June 1, 1905, New Jersey 
Chapter, $150; June 15, 1905, Central New York Chapter, by 
Frederick H. Gouge, Utica, N. Y., $50, and Charles F. 
Crandall, Rochester, N. Y., $10. (Mr. J. Foster Warner’s 
subscription of $500 should be reduced by the amount of the 
last two subscriptions, namely, $60.) 

The leading subject for discussion at the convention 
was the time-worn one of Competitions. It seems only nec- 
essary to introduce this subject to awaken the liveliest in- 
terest among the members. All sides have their advocates. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COMPETITIONS (ABRIDGED). 

While the committee do not consider competition the 
best method of securing an architect, at the same time they 
recognize the fact that, in a large number of cases, it is 
apparently the only feasible method to adopt. The qualifi- 
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cations of an architect to produce successful results in the 
completed buildings requires artistic skill in designing, me- 
chanical knowledge in construction and executive ability in 
management; want of strength in any of these qualifications 
may be the prime cause of unhappy results in the completed 
structure. The question of design is the only question usu- 
ally considered in a competition, while the three necessary 
qualifications are carefully weighed before an architect is 
secured by direct selection. We wish to call the attention 
of the profession to the urgent need of a more thorough 
understanding and united action among architects on this 
subject for the protection of the architect, his client and the 
community, with the view of securing the most successful, 
artistic and utilitarian results in the future architectural de- 
velopment of our country. While it must be acknowledged 
that the awards in a majority of competitions are open to 
criticism, if we are candid, we must appreciate the fact that 
members of the profession are solely to blame for this con- 
dition. Unjust competitions are due to the faulty proposals 
accepted by the architect who is not legally compelled to 
be a party to the conditions. The Institute adopted a code 
for the conduct of competitions at the Cleveland convention. 
This code covers the salient features and is issued as a 
guide to juries in the formation of a program, Although 
this code has been the means of materially improving the 
tone of competitions, it does not appear to have barred 
members and other practitioners from accepting conditions 
notably humiliating. 

The most costly buildings awarded by competitions are 
for the Federal and Muncipal Governments, therefore a 
short review of the methods adopted by various governments 
will be interesting. The Tarsney Act has been the precedent 
for other important federal competitions, among which may 
be mentioned the Municipal building for Washington and 
the new Agricultural building. While the programs for 
these buildings were in the main satisfactory the officers in 
charge interpreted a clause in the program unjustly to the 
successful competitor. This interpretation may lead to mon- 
etary loss by the government in one instance and loss of 
artistic expression in both cases. In the Agricultural build- 
ing, in the clause that the architect was to be paid accord- 
ing to the schedule of charges of the American Institute 
of Architects, it was ruled that the schedule allowed the 
privilege of paying for the plans at the rate of 3% per cent 
and then placing the supervision under an engineer officer. 
Messrs. Lord & Hewlett contended, with justice and right, 
that the program called for their supervision of the work 
and a 5 per cent commission. The architects, because of 
insistance upon their rights, were summarily discharged and 
another firm was given charge of the work without super- 
vision except when called in consultation by the engineer 
officer. Messrs. Lord & Hewlett have brought suit against 
the government for their fees. The same interpretation was 
placed upon the Municipal building program and the archi- 
tects, Cope & Stewardson, accepted the conditions imposed. 
All architects and men of business insight will understand 
that the Federal Government can not get the best artistic 
results without the constant supervision of the original de- 
signer and at the same time the people will lose the value 
of a proper art expression in the finished product. While 
these competitions were satisfactory in their program, the 
interpretation placed upon the program was unfair, and 
shows the necessity of a clear understanding between the 
interested parties before entering a competition. While the 
work under the Tarsney Act has proved such a marked 
benefit in our architectural development, it is to be regretted 
that this act only applies to buildings controlled by one 
department of the Federal Government. Building opera- 
tions are instituted and conducted by other branches of the 
government. The House and Senate, the War Department, 
the Department of Justice, the Interior Department, the Ag- 
ricultural Department, the Marine Hospital Service, the 
Light House Board, the District Government and the Smith- 
sonian Institution may be mentioned as examples to which 
the Tarsney Act does not apply. While officers of some of 
the Departments named have been wise in the selection of 


architects, the large majority have shown great lack of ar- 
tistic perception, and numerous buildings have been erected 
at which we must all feel humiliated. There should be a 
commission or bureau composed of a majority of architects 
of known capacity (similar to the Council in France) who 
will conduct all competitions for government work and in 
this way control design in grouping and individual buildings, 
the landscape, statuary, the decorations, so as to produce 
harmony, not discord, in the art composition. The commit- 
tee feel that no better commission of this character could 
be made as a permanent branch of the government than 
the commission whom the President has directed the Exec- 
utive Departments in Washington to consult before erecting 
buildings in this city. The commission is only consulted in 
reference to the character and location of buildings; they 
are not consulted as to park treatment. They should be 
given a legal standing and have veto powers on the parts 
which go to make up the whole composition as well as sim- 
ilar power in all government art matters, as exemplified on 
building, landscape, statuary, bridges and decorations; in 
this way our future art development would progress on 
harmonious and artistic lines. In France where the subject 
of both art and economy have been most thoroughly studied 
and where they have had the advantage of a long accumu- 
lated experience, architects are selected on definite and well 
considered lines. The French government has a_ technical 
body of experienced men in which architects predominate 
called a building council, to whom all questions relating to 
government buildings are referred. This council employs as 
auditors and examining experts the architects who have won 
the Prix de Rome after four years sojourn and study in 
Rome. After testing their capacity the government selects, 
as vacancies occur, from these highly educated and capable 
artists, the architects for municipal, national and_ historic 
buildings. The council may select an architect for special 
qualifications adapted to the work, or a secretary of a de- 
partment may appoint an architect on the approval of the 
council. The secretary, by this veto power of the council, 
is protected from outside pressure and political intrigue. 
Before the work commences the plans must be approved by 
the council. This council also conducts and selects archi- 
tects by competition. The men who have won the Prix de 
Rome have almost without exception proven successful in 
the competitions for large government buildings. In Eng- 
land the Office of Works, one of the recognized ministries 
of the country, is in charge of all government buildings, ex- 
cept military barracks, local admiralty buildings and police 
stations. The great government buildings in England have 
been designed and supervised by architects who have no 
connection with the government. The architect for the 
New Admiralty buildings was selected by an open competi- 
tion. The architect for the Queen Victoria Memorial was 
selected through an invited competition; the Royal Institute 
of British Architects being asked to nominate the compet- 
itors. The new War offices and the extension of the British 
Museum was awarded in a competition by means of known 
works from a number of architects, nominated by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Each Russian ministry has its technical council who are 
entrusted with questions of building and who must approve 
all designs. They select for their ordinary buildings, archi- 
tects who have passed a course of study in a government 
school of architecture and are known as Court or Palace 
Architects. The technical committee conducts competitions 
and selects designs or makes direct selection according to 
the fitness of the architect for the work to be undertaken. 

It would seem hardly necessary to advise the profession 
to carefully avoid all competitions which have not clearly 
in view the selection of the best scheme and the most skilled 
architect. We wish to call attention to clauses usually found 
in faulty programs. It is improper when a program calls 
for a building of fixed dimensions, character of construction 
and material and at the same time states a price for which 
the building is to be erected wholly inadequate for the char- 
acter and dimensions of the structure demanded. Avoid 
programs which only require the services of the architect 
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to prepare the plans and specifications. We are aiming for 
the most artistic results, and no building can attain its best 
final expression unless the original designer has charge dur- 
ing the execution of the work. Changes are constantly being 
made by a designer zealous and sympathetic while the build- 
ing is in progress to better the character of detail and make 
the completed structure a work of the Fine Arts. Another 
fault in many competitions is the requirements of elaborate 
drawings and specifications instead of simply sketch draw- 
ings from which the client may decide upon a scheme or 
select an architect; this elaboration of drawings simply in- 
creases the labor of the architect without giving any advan- 
tage to the committee or judges in the competition. 

The committee believes that an important step will be 
gained when all competitors meet with the commission, dis- 
cuss and agree among themselves and with the commission 
as to the conditions of the final program. They further 
believe that in a limited competition it is the duty of each 
invited architect to consult with the whole group before 
accepting the invitation to compete. In the limited compe- 
tition, the owner or client selects the names of a number of 
architects, having sufficient confidence in their skill as de- 
signers, constructors and managers, to entrust the work to 
any one of them, making the decision only a question of 
who presents the best scheme. The committee do not feel 
that there should be any mixed competitions; we feel that 
a competition should be either open or limited, although 
mixed competitions are authorized in our code for the con- 
duct of competitions. Mixed competitions seem to be illog- 
ical. The reasons for having a limited competition is the 
known character of the men from whom the client expects 
to get ideas. This strong feature is lost in a mixed compe- 
tition as an inexperienced man, a good draftsman or an in- 
competent architect with the assistance of a competition 
expert may win and the client lose the qualities he hoped to 
attain. The method of selecting an architect which has 
been adopted in several instances in England in the past 
few years has much to commend it. There was instituted 
a competition in which the architects were requested to 
present drawings and photographs of their actual work, to- 
gether with proof of their executive ability, and from the 
data furnished the commission selected the architect whose 
capacity and skill in design and execution best fitted him 
for the work under consideration. The committee have 
had quite a number of letters on the subject of the desir- 
ability of employing only practicing architects as expert 
advisers to committees. In this way committees may ob- 
tain men who know the difficulties of practice and who are 
familiar with questions of cost and other matters relating 
to economics as well as judgment in design. 

After consideration of the subject the committee pre- 
sents the following suggestions which they consider funda- 
mental and without which no architect should enter a com- 
petition: 

First—The object of the competition should be to se- 
cure the most skilled architect as shown by the schemes 
which he presents. 

Second—An architectural adviser should draw up the 
program and advise the owner in relation to technical ques- 
tions in making the program, selecting the scheme and the 
architect. 

Third—The amount to be expended on the work should 
be sufficient within a reasonable margin to erect a structure 
of the character and size indicated in the program or there 
should be no cost price stipulated. 

Fourth—The program should be in the form of a con- 
tract which guarantees the employment of the successful 
competitor to make the drawings for and supervise the work 
of the proposed structure at a proper remuneration. 

Fifth—All competitors who have notified the owners of 
their entering the competition should meet and after dis- 
cussion with the owner agree upon conditions which will 
be binding upon the owner and the competitors. 

Sixth—Payment of competitors in a limited competition 
should be guaranteed sufficient to c_ver the preparation of 
the drawings demanded and prizes or premiums in open 


competitions to cover such expense for at least the five best 
schemes. 

Seventh—The minimum amount of drawings should be 
required to express the design and arrangement. 

Mr. Marshall: I have to announce the following result of 
the ballot: President, Frank Miles Day; first vice-president, 
Cass Gilbert; second vice-president, William B. Mundie: secre- 
tary and treasurer, Glenn Brown; directors, Alfred Stone, 
Irving K. Pond, Ralph Adams Cram, for three years; Merritt 
J. Reid, for two years; auditors, J. G. Hill, Robert Stead. 

The President: Will Mr. Andrews and Mr, Marshall es- 
cort the new president to the chair? 

Mr. Frank Miles Day (in the chair): I want to thank the 
members of the convention very heartily for the honor they 
have done me in electing me president. : 

A motion to adjourn was made, seconded and adopted, and 
the convention adjourned at 5:25 p. m. 

THE BANQUET. 

The banquet was a most enjoyable occasion. The ladies 
were well represented. After the feast, President Day, who 
by the way is a model toastmaster, called upon various speakers. 
He stated that all had been care-free as he had given no notice 
to those upon whom he intended to call. Among those who 
responded to toasts were Henry B. F. Macfarland, who ex- 
pressed great gratification at the interest of the Institute in the 
improvement of Washington; George B. Post, on Professional 
Reminiscences; S. B. P. Trowbridge, who spoke of the work 
of the Beaux Arts Society of New York; W. B. Mundie, who 
paid an appreciative tribute to W. L. B. Jenney, which was 
followed by the rising of the entire company and the drinking 
to the health of Major Jenney; Robt. S. Peabody’s words 
were in appreciation of the long, faithful and intelligent serv- 
ices of the secretary <nd treasurer, Glenn Brown. The com- 
pany was invited to rise in honor of Mr. Brown and heartily 
responded, Past-President W. S. Eames thanked the Institute 
and the officers for the support given him; F, D. Millet spoke 
of the relations of the architect with the decorative artist; 
Walter Cook wittily spoke of his mishaps in preparing for the 
banquet; J. R. Coolidge, a new elected fellow, pledged his sup- 
port to the Institute. 

VEDNESDAY. 

The President: The papers which are to be presented 
this morning constitute the report of the Committee on Munici- 
pal Improvements. The paper, “Improvements of the Schuylkill 
River Banks,” will be presented by Mr. Clarence Zantzinger. 
The paper represents the work of Mr. Charles Borie and Pro- 
fessor Gray, of the University of Pennsylvania, who have 
equally collaborated upon the scheme and the working out of 
the plan. The real significance of this paper lies in its prac 
tical application. The unsightly Schuylkill river is not an un- 
usual feature. One of the important classes of undertakings 
that will occupy the civic minds in America during the next fifty 
years on the side of physical improvements of cities will be 
the redeeming of their river banks, and in this oonnection | 
think the paper, as well cs the following one by Mr. Litchfield, 
will be of great value. Mr. Litchfield, who unfortunately, 
through the slow working of our election machinery has not yet 
become a fellow of the Institute, has kindly offered, at the 
suggestion of the chairman of the committee, to explain to you 
some of the intended improvements of the City of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Edgar Seeler read the paper of Mr. Eugene Henard 
on the “Artistic Development of Paris.” 

The President: I think we should pass a formal vote of 
thanks to Mr. Henard for the highly interesting paper which 
he has transmitted to us. The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The President: A two-thirds majority is required to carry 
a motion to suspend the order of business, and that the report 
of the Committee on the D'rectors’ Report and the President's 
address be heard at this time. 

The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Pezbody thereupon read the report of the committee. 

The President: The question is on the first resolution of 
the committee. 

“That a special committee be appointed by the president 
to urge the creation of a permanent bureau or commission, ap- 
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pointed by the President of the United States, to control all 
works of art undertaken for the government.” 

The motion to adopt the resolution was seconded and car 
ried, 

The President: The second resolution reads: 

“Resolved, That the President and Directors are author- 
ized to appoint delegates to represent the Institute at the 
coming London Congress, and that they request the Chapters 
to exercise extreme care in the selection of their delegates.” 

The motion to adopt the resolution was seconded and car- 
r:ed., 

The Chairman: The third resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the next annual convention be held in 
Washington, and that the President and Directors be authorized 
to invite such guests either from this or foreign countries as 
they may prefer.” 

The motion to adopt the resolution was seconded and car- 
ried. 

rhe last resolution as amended reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the President and Directors arrange some 
signal honors such as they judge best to be offered at the next 
convention to such living persons as the Directors decide have 
done most for the profession or the Institute during the fifty 
years of its existence.” 


The motion was carried. 


Mr. F. E. Rutan: I think an injustice has been done to 
the members who entered the Cook County court house com- 
petition. The report of the Directors says it was a prize com- 


petition. The Directors’ report does not mention that there 
were invited competitors. Our firm would never have gone into 
competition if that had not been so. The Directors said noth- 
ing about the condition to which they objected to being waived 
to those who were invited. We would never have gone into 
competition under those conditions, but the Board waived them. 
The only condition which we at all objected to was the amount 
of compensation, which was, if I remember, 5 per cent on the 
first one million dollars, 414 per cent on the second million 
dollars, 4 per cent on the third million dollars, and 3% per 
cent on the balance of the contract. Mr. Glenn Brown, in his 
report on competitions, said it wes left with the gentlemen com- 
peting as to the proper compensation. But there is nothing 
which required an architect to charge 5 per cent, and I imply 
that we can take less. 

After much discussion Mr. Rutan again took the floor. 

Mr. Rutan: I would prefer that the report of the Board 
be amended so as to state the facts that the invited competitors 
were paid $1,000 each and that the objectionable clauses in the 
competition were waived in the case of the invited competi- 
tors. 

Mr. Peabody: I move that that statement be added to the 
Directors’ report. 

Mr. Post: You can request the Directors to do as you 
please, but it is improper for the body to amend a report. If 
you want to amend that report, recommit it and let the Di- 
rectors amend it as they see fit. 

Mr. Gibson: I arise to offer a motion that the report be 
recommitted. I wish to express my satisfaction that the op- 
portunity has occurred to have that matter recommitted and 
possibly somewhat modified, because I think we have a broader 
question than the question of whether any breach of etiquette 
has been committed by any persons in this matter. We have 
the question of elementary justice. The report of the Board of 
Directors in stating certain facts even without any direct 
censure, was naturally interpreted by anyone as a censure. The 
words do not properly bear such an interpretation, but some of 
the most injurious things are inferred and accidentally read 
into a wording. I think that the Board of Directors have un- 
wittingly conveyed a censure before they gave the person cen- 
sured any opportunity to state their side of the case. This is 
contrary to the primary instinct of justice, and I think the 
Board of Directors should so phrase that part of their report 
or withhold it until such time as they have given opportunity 
to the people interested to be heard. The omission of some 
facts may give a different color to the facts presented and with- 
out going into the merits of the question here I think we should 


not even by inference pass judgment upon them until the par- 
ties have been heard. 

The President: Mr. Gibson’s motion is to recommit. 

Mr. Post: I would like to offer an addition to the 
amendment, “for the reason that it is claimed that the informa- 
tion given in report is incorrect.” 

lhe President: Mr. Gibson accepts the amendment, so that 
the motion is to recommit for the reason stated by Mr. Post. 


The motion prevailed. 


The Wednesday afternoon session was called to order by 
the President, Mr. Frank Miles Day. 

The President: It is now in order to take action on the 
proposed amendment to the by-laws. The present wording 
reads as follows: 

Article Il. Section 1. Second Paragraph. An architec- 
tural draftsman, who is over thirty years of age and who has 
been in the employ of a Fellow of this In:titute for five years 
or more, and shall be recommended by such a Fellow or two 
other Fellows, and who shall have fulfilled all the other re- 
quirements of Associate Membership, may, in the discretion of 
the Board of Directors, be recommended for Associate Mem- 
bership, and may be elected as provided in the case of candi- 
dates for Associate Membership. 

The Board of Directors advises that this be changed to the 
following: 

An architectural draftsman, who is over thirty years of 
age, who shall have fulfilled all the other requirements of As- 
sociate Membership, may, in the discretion of the Board of 
Directors, be recommended for Associate Membership, and may 
be elected as provided in the case of candidates for Associate 
Membership. 

This amendment was adopted. 

The afternoon reception at the Octagon was largely at- 
tended by members of the Institute and residents of Washing- 
ton. The decorations, music and refreshments enhanced this 
social event. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Irving K. Pond read the report of the Committee on Chap- 
ter Reports. He complimented especially the good work of the 
Boston, Cincinnati and Rhode Island Chapters. 

Mr. Hunt: I would like to make a motion to the effect 
that it be resolved by the American Inst:tute of Architects to 
adopt the rules regarding competitions proposed by Mr. Mundie 
and read at a previous session of this convention. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Andrews: I would like to make the necessary reso- 
lution to postpone action on the consideration of the present 
motion and to refer it to a special committee to be appointed 
by the President for the purpose mentioned, to report to the 
soard of Directors and to take such further action as they may 
direct. 

The President: The motion to commit is before us. 

Mr. Pond supplemented the motion to the effect that the 
rules having passed the Board of Directors, should be sent in 
advance to members of the Institute throughout the country. 

Mr. Andrews: J meant to include that in my statement. 

There was incorporated in the motion the suggestion to 
obtain an expression by Chapters before the meeting, and that 
the report shall reach the Chapters three months before the con- 
vention. So changed the motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Stone: The committee to which the reports of the 
standing committees was referred respectfully reports: 

1. Resolved, That the suggestion that each member of the 
Institute be assessed twenty-one ($21) dollars be referred to 
the Board of Directors. 

2. The report of the Committee on Education gives very 
full and encouraging information of the increase of oppor- 
tunities for education in architecture, and the marked increase 
in its breadth and thoroughness, 

3. The convention has already taken action in regard to 
the next International Congress of Architects, of which the re- 
port gives information. 

4, The report of the Committee on Uniform Contract and 
Lien Laws shows to what an increasing degree the contract is 
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used, as indicated by the sale of 110,000 copies in less than eight 
months. 

5. Resolved, That the Committee on Uniform Contract 
submit to the Joint Committee of the Institution and the Na- 
tional Association of Builders the change in the so-called 
Strike clause proposed in its report to urge for adoption. 

Report was adopted in full. 

Walter Cook offered a resolution for the appointment of a 
Committee on Practice to make a preliminary examination of 
any alleged unprofessional conduct and report prima fac‘e cases 
to the Judiciary Committee. Adopted. 

President Day relinquished the chair to Cass Gilbert to offer 
a_ resolution. 

Mr. Day: I move, Mr. President, that a special committee 
of five upon Specification be added to our standing committees, 
to be appointed in the usual manner. to consider the whole 
question of specifications, and to report to the board and to the 
Chapters of the Institute and to the convention of next Jan- 
uary. 

The motion was seconded and adopted. 

Mr. W. B. Ittner presented the report of Committee on 
Co-operation with the Architectural League of America. The 
closing paragraph reads: Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mend that the Educational Committee of the Institute be in- 
structed to consider means for establishing fellowships in the 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUE 


By A. S. 


In the modern movement of building fireproof struc- 
tures in our city, the questions of cost and the returns on 
the investments are factors that largely affect the final re- 
sults. From many points of view the fireproof building 
commends itself to all thinking people, but unless it proves 
a profitable investment its multiplication and growth must 
be slow. Inventors and manufacturers have worked hard 
in recent years to prepare building materials that will not 
crumble or disintegrate when subjected to high tempera- 
tures, and the architect and builder today have a wide selec- 
tion of such manufactured articles to use in building city 
and country homes. But a few years ago the fireproof 
structure was a costly affair, and it was not definitely 
shown that it could resist great fires, such as the one which 
swept over Baltimore. There had grown up in the minds 
of many, including reputable architects and contractors, a 
belief that fireproof buildings could not be built that would 
resist very hot fires, and that at the best semi-fireproof 
structures were all that could be expected. A very strong 
fire would destroy enough of such buildings to make their 
reconstruction a costly matter. 

The early fireproof buildings were good attempts at 
building first-class structures that would tend to eliminate 
the fire hazard, but in the present state of the art they are 
very inadequate. Many of the early objections have been 
removed. Their cost has been steadily reduced until it is 
scarcely more than that of less durable structures. Their 
ability to resist extreme temperatures is sufficient to make 
them of the greatest value to the city or individual. 

One of the most important features of the modern 
movement in building fireproof structures is the exhaustive 
laboratory tests that are now conducted in the interests of 
insurance companies, city fire departments and private 
manufacturers of fireproof materials. Until laboratory 
tests were systematically made a good deal of the material 
which passed as fireproof was largely guessed at. The lab- 
oratory tests and actual fires have shown that fireproof 
building materials must possess many qualities other than 


American schools of architecture in co-operation with the 
ALL. 68 VA: 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Pond: I move that the Directors be requested to ap- 
point a committee to consider and report upon a method of 
making two sets of nominations, that is, at least one more set, 
and that the second set shall be given status on the ticket with- 
out distinction. The motion was adopted. 

A Member: I move a vote of thanks of this convention 
to its presiding officers, to the Committee on Arrangements and 
to the Secretary and Treasurer, who have done so much to make 
this meeting a success. 

Mr. Stone: May I add that the gavel that we have be 
suitably inscr’bed and presented to the retiring President 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Stone: I move that the Secretary be instructed to 
send a telegram of greeting to our absent friend on the Pacific 
Coast. I refer to Mr. W. L. B. Jenney. I think he is suf- 
ficiently well to appreciate it. (Applause. ) 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Stone: If there is no further business, I move that 
the convention do now adjourn sine die. 

The Pres:‘dent: The motion is in order and as there is no 
further business I now declare the thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Architects adjourned without 


day. 


OF FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


ATKINSON 


incombustibility. They must be able to withstand an ex- 
treme heat without disintegrating or cracking, and also 
the application of a stream of cold water on their surface 
when very hot. Materials that will not break or crumble 
under such tests are worthy of the term fireproof. In this 
category we have burnt clay tiles, terra cotta and certain 
grades of bricks, and concrete when properly and carefully 
made and set. 

The best limestones, marbles and granites will not 
withstand any such tests. Neither will ordinary bricks, 
or iron and steel columns and girders. The former will 
either disintegrate and crumble under severe fire tests, or 
crack and fall to pieces when cold water is played over 
them. Ordinary bricks will do the same. Iron and steel 
columns and girders will warp, twist and collapse if sub- 
jected to a heat above a thousand degrees. 

It is quite apparent, then, that when these materials 
are used for the main walls of the buildings without being 
properly protected by fireproof materials of a low heat- 
conducting capacity, a building will collapse when sub- 
jected to a great heat. Iron and steel frameworks of 
buildings are used today simply to carry the loads of the 
different floors, and not in any sense to make the structure 
fireproof. In order to make them of service, the iron and 
steel work must be protected from inside and outside fire by 
fireproof materials. When thus properly protected from 
the flames, the metal parts of the building never reaches 
a degree of heat which seriously threatens their life or per- 
manency. 

Limestones, marbles and granites are used today in the 
better class of structures for ornamental effects alone. For 
facing the buildings and for interior trim and decoration 
they are the best materials in the market, but they do not 
earry ‘the loads of the different floors, or in any way affect 
the strength and permanency of the structures. Thus a 
fire might crumble and destroy them, but the walls of iron 
and tiles or bricks would not be seriously injured. 

(To be continued.) 
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ARCHITECT AND CLIENT.* 


HE client seeks the architect in order to have the benefit 

of his professional experience and skill, not only as a con 
structor, but also, and often chiefly, ds an artist; and the architect 
should welcome this recognition of the artistic side of his work 
by encouraging the tendency to rely on him as to all matters of 
ornamentation. In buildings of public and commercial character 
this practice prevails, and here the architect takes interest and 
pleasure in carrying out his own ideal, and in harmonizing 
every detail of ornament, but in the great field of residence work 
the necessity usually arises for consulting the tastes, and often 
the whims, of the client, especially in the details of interior 
decoration. Yielding to these conditions, architects in the past 
have too often, without protest or effort, allowed a client to 
take into his own hands much of the final work of interior dec- 
oration, with more or less disastrous results. Even if, by chance, 
the work so done harmonizes in motif and execution with the 
general scheme, the client takes credit for the good result, which 
if the contrary occurs, as is far more apt to be the case, the 
resulting discredit is usually transferred to the architect. 

Heretofore hardware has been too much regarded as an 
indifferent detail which could safely be left to the general con- 
tractor to select and supply. Even when specified, it has usually 
been in such a loose and vague manner as to help matters but 
little, owing doubtless to the complex and technical character 
of the information required, and the difficulty entailed on a busy 
architect in obtaining and formulating it for use. This difficulty, 
it is hoped, will be diminished, if not removed, by the aids sup- 
plied by this volume, but it will still remain a fact that the most, 
if not the only, satisfactory plan consists in excluding the “fin- 
ishing hardware” from the general specifications and reserving 
it for selection by the architect or owner. Who would venture 
to propose, for example, that the selection of mantels, of fire- 
place fittings, of lighting fixtures, or of wall-papers for a private 
residence, should be left to the taste and liberality of the general 
contractor? Each one of these enters directly into the interior 
decoration of the house, and is a matter of direct concern to its 
owner and occupant, for which reason they are almost invariably 
reserved for his personal selection, either alone or in consulta- 
tion with the architect. In the foregoing question we have pur- 
posely italicized the word “liberality” to emphasize the fact that 
whenever any material, other than that which is constructive, or 
which is covered by a complete and rigid specification, is left to 
the selection of the contractor the question of liberality on his 
part is introduced, ipso facto, because the amount to be expended 
for it is put under his control, and self-interest is thus enlisted 
to make this amount as small as possible. As well might carpets 
and furniture be embraced in the general specification and con- 
tract for a residence as these still more important, because more 
permanent, elements of interior decoration. The one safe rule 
for all of them, including so much, at least, of the hardware as 
is decorative in purpose, is to reserve them absolutely for selec- 
tion by the architect or owner. 

Of all of the subordinate elements of interior decoration 
there is none which offers a larger opportunity for effective 
results and for the exercise of personal taste than the metal work 
for doors and windows, and this is now available to the archi- 
tect and his client in such variety of character, grades and prices 
as to satisfy all tastes and to suit all purses. In classic archi- 
tecture metal work played but a small part, but during the middle 
ages, with the advance in the art of metal working, this element 
of decoration attained great prominence and development. In 
America social and commercial conditions were unfavorable to 
the development of architecture and the allied arts, except to 
a slight extent duing the Colonial period, until comparatively 
recent years. The lessons of the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, 
however, broke the indifference and barrenness of American 
designers, and gave that initial impulse to architecture and dec- 
orative art in this country which has since produced the splendid 
results with which we are now so familiar and which were so 
markedly in evidence at the Columbian Exposition of 1893. 

(To be continued. ) 


*An article forming part of ‘“‘A Treatise on Locks and Builders’ Hard- 
ware,” by Henry R. Towne, president of the Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, and past president of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. John Wiley & Sons, publishers. Price, $3.00. It is the in- 
tention of the publishers of the INLAND ArcuiteEct to publish other selec- 
tions from this work. The book is profusely illustrated and contains more 


than 1,100 pages, 4x6% inches. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Srupies IN ArcHiTEcTURE. By Reginald Blomfield, A. R. A., 
F. S. A.. M. A., Exter College, Oxford; Architect, Author 
of “A History of Renaissance Architecture in England.” 
Published by The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 
The author states that architecture is not a mystery to be 

concealed from the uninitiated, without principles or tradition. 

It is an expression of human intelligence, governed by the same 

laws and capable of the same critical analysis as any other 

imaginative and intellectual effort. To recall and emphasize 
these facts is a principal object of this book. The following 
essays comprise the work: Byzantium or Lombardy, Andrea 

Palladio, The Architect of Newgate, A Hundred Years of French 

Renaissance, Philibert de ’'Orme and The Italians at Fontaine- 

Each essay is illustrated by appropriate buildings, plans 

Many of the reproductions are from charm- 

There is considerable critical 

The book 


n 


Price, $3.25. 


bleau. 
and bits of detail. 
ing pencil sketches by the author. 
comment on important modern English buildings. 
numbers 226 pages and is attractively printed. 


ARCHITECT, OWNER AND BUILDER BEFORE THE Law. A summary 
of American and English decisions on the principal ques- 
tions relating to building, and the employment of architects, 
with about eight hundred references, including also practical 
suggestions in regard to the drawing of building contracts 
and forms of contract suited to variotis circumstances, by 
T. M. Clark, Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Published by The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1905. Price, $3.00. 

Three general divisions mark the contents of the volume: 
The Architect and the Owner; The Architect and the Builder; 
The Builder and the Owner. The decisions cited, therefore, 
cover all the relations of those concerned in building. The 
utmost attention has been given to such arrangement as would 
secure dispatch in finding any required decision. This is greatly 
aided by marginal references, table of cases cited, list of cases 
cited by states and alphabetical index. Mr. Clark’s clearness of 
expression and interesting comment on cases add much of at- 
traction to the volume. The information given will guide those 
concerned in building through the attendant legal complications. 
The book will readily commend itself to the architect. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Albert Kahn, architect. 
¢. Link, 


Residence Terrace, Detroit, Mich. 
Wabash 


architect. 


Railway Station, Decatur, Ill. Theo. 


Municipal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. McKim, Mead and 

White, architects. 

Public School 62, New York City. 
Exterior and plan. 


C. B. J. Snyder, archi- 
tect. 


Fourth Church of Christ, Scientist, Chicago. S. S. Beman, 


architect. Exterior and interior. 
Residence of E. H. Veile, Kansas City, Mo. George W. 
Maher, architect, Chicago. Exterior and plan. 


Chicago Post Office and Custom House, Chicago. Henry 


Ives Cobb, architect. Two exterior views are shown. 
Harvard Medical School, Cambridge, Mass. Shepley, Rutan 


and Coolidge, architects. Perspective and floor plans. 


Quadrangle Apartment Building for Luther Conant, Oak 
Park, Ill. E. E. Roberts, architect. Exterior and plan. 


Residence for George Hucke, Kansas City, Mo. Charles A. 
Smith, architect. Exterior and dining room are shown. 


Hall of National History, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. F. W. Revels and E. Hallenbeck, architects. Perspective, 
plan and details. 


Residence for A. E. Stilwell, Kansas City, Mo. Charles A. 
Smith, architect. Exterior, reception hall, music room and view 
into dining room are shown. 
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Luxfer Sidewalk Lights in Re-inforced 


Concrete Setting :: Best for Basement Lighting 


ican 





“LUXFER PRISM “LUXFER BLANK 





TILE” TILE” 
a All Steel Imbedded in 
Concrete 


No Iron Frames 


No Rusting Watertight and Free from 


CONDENSATION 
A 


GREAT STRENGTH 
and DURABILITY 


Note the twisted 
TENSION RODS 


shown in illustration 


RANSOME SYSTEM 


LUXFER PRISMS IN RE-INFORCED CONCRETE SETTING HAVE NO EQUAL 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS are agreed upon EXCELLENCE of this work. 


AMERICAN LUXFER PRISM COMPANY 


160 Fifth Ave. 346 Wabash Ave. Garfield Bldg. Ryan Bldg. New York Life Bldg. 15 Federal St. American Bldg. 
NEW Youn CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY BOSTON BALTIMORE 


























SPECIFY THE MATHIS AIR DIFFUSERS 
FOR WALLS AND CEILINCS 


They give more free area for the air delivery than 
the common style register and prevent draft. 
SPECIAL STYLES of DIFFUSERS for 
delivery of air to right or left and upwards or 
downwards also made. 


THE MA’THIS BROS. CoO. 
25th PLACE and STEWART AVE., - CHICAGO 











Cheap Horse Seldom Wins a Race 








—a cheap man seldom or never does good work—there’s 
logic in saying that cheap hardware cannot be good hard- 
ware. It may look nice when bought (we sometimes 
wonder why its makers don’t produce something detter 
looking for the money) éx¢ time and the elements will 








Entrance to Office of Works prove its inferiority. 


at Stamford, Conn. 


Time Proves Yale Hardware to be good 
hardware—there’s a depth of finish that lasts. 


A number of Artistic Brochures of interest to 
Architects and Builders will be sent on request. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


General Offices Branch Office 
9 Murray Street, NEW YORK 88-90 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


Other Local Offices: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA ano SAN FRANCISCO 
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Baltimore & Ohio THE 


Railroad 


gaat 


STOP-OVER 
TEN DAYS ALLOWED 
on all first-class through tickets at 


WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 





PICTURESQUE 
ROUTE 


BETWEEN 
Chicago and Eastern Seaboard Cities 


Cleveland Baltimore 
Pittsburg Philadelphia 
Washington New York 





D. B. MARTIN 
M.P.T., Baltimore. 


B, N. AUSTIN 
G.P.A., Chicago 











Returning from 


California 


Use the Shasta-Northern Pacific Route. Magnifi- 
cent scenery all the way. Attentive employes, luxurious 
trains, and the comforts of a well appointed club. Rates 
are low and diverse routes are permitted going and 
returning. A postal card will bring all the information 
you may request. You have only to ask. 


For Comfort’s Sake 


USE THE 


Norther Pacific Railway 


From the Pacific Northwest to St. Paul and Minneapolis 


Wonderland - jana 
assenger 


1905 Agent 
Six Cents St. Paul, Minn. 





Going to Sea 
by Rail 


Reads like a fairy tale, but is an accomplished 
fact. One of the most interesting and difficult 
feats of railroad engineering was the building 
of a bridge across the waters of Great Salt 
Lake. This is one of the sights for passengers 
on their trip to 


CALIFORNIA 


OVER THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


Be sure your ticket reads over this line 


Inquire of 


E, L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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THE DELTA LANDS OF THE 
SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 


are as rich as any in Holland and 
under the sunshine of 


CALIFORNIA 


growth is simply amazing. They are 
attracting the attention of Eastern 
Experts, and are among the remark= 
able lands of the world. Descriptive 
pamphlets free of Agents of 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Send 10 cents for March SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, containing illustrated 
description of the Delta lands 


Also books about opportunities and 
advantages of Life in California 


WRITE 
W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 
120 Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 





3 Good Books for the Architect’s Library 


By FRED T. HODGSON, Architect. 


THE MODERN ESTIMATOR, describes reliable methods 


of pricing quantities for competitive work, showing in brief 
concise form the methods generally employed by the most 
successful architects. Contains many tab-.es, rules and useful 
memoranda and gives full details for estimating. 
Price, 12 mo. cloth............ 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....$2.00 


THE HARDWOOD FINISHER, gives rules and methods 


for working hard woods, with description of tools required and 
methods of using. Also treats on filling, staining, varnishing 
gilding and enameling woodwork of all kinds. 
Price, 12 mo. cloth, 320 pages 117 illustrations, $1.00 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....... 1.50 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING SELF TAUGHT. This 


work is especially designed for architects and draughtsmen 
who desire to increase their knowledge of practical architect- 
ure. Rules for laying out drawings and executing the same 
and for drawing the plans, elevations and details of a house 
are given, including walls, doors, windows, stairs and all other 
items required to complete a building. 4300 pages, 300 
illustrations, 18 folding plates. 














Price, 12 mos Clothiic ccc cssccciccesscescdes $2.00 
Architect’s Edition, half leather......... 3.00 
SEND IN YOUR ORDERS TO-DAY 
SSS 





PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 


360 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Reduced Rates for 





—IS VIA THE—- 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route” 


Between Chicago, Detroit, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, and to Michigan points. 
Stop-over allowed at Niagara Falls on through tickets. 


the Holidays 


O. W. RUGGLES, 


W. J. LYNCH, 
Gen | Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


Pass. Traffic Mgr., Chicago. 


Ask About the 
Niagara Art Picture 


‘The Best Route to Niagara 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 























LOW COLONIST RATES 


TO 


Colorado, Utah, California 
and the Northwest 


Through Tourist Cars from all principal points via 


THE DENVER «xa 
RIO GRANDE 
SYSTEM 











“The Scenic Line of the World” 


Traverses all the world-famed points of interest in the Rocky 
Mountain region and you should see that your ticket reads via 
this route in order to make your trip most enjoyable. 

Write for free illustrated literature. 


R. C. NICHOL, Genl. Agt., 
Ss. K. HOOPER, 242 Clark Street, 
G. P. T. A., Denver. Chicago 
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Store Front Construction 


makes the most practical, complete and modern store 
front, and enables the merchant to display his goods to 
the best advantage. 

It is specified by the leading architects for both new 
and remodeled store fronts, and recommended by 
Plate Glass Insurance Companies. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “D 300” 


J. W. COULSON & CO. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















The 
More 
You 
Know 





about THE NATURO CLOSET 


The more pleased you will be with it, and 
on further acquaintance you will specify no 
other kind. 

We can prove to you how this closet 
increases health in the family and is the 


greatest step forward in sanitary plumbing 


ever made. 
The Naturo Company 
ra sree Salem, N. J. 
resident 


Ss 



































TREES ano SHRUBS 


in sizes suitable for giving 
immediate effect. 
Prices right. Catalogue 
free on application. 
Weare pleased to co-operate 


JAMES A. MILLER & BRO. 


133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 





with architects in laying 
out grounds. 


PETERSON NURSERY 
506 W. Peterson Ave., CHICAGO 


City Office and Landscape Dept., 
1301 No. 108 La Salle St. 

















Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 





SKYLIGHTS, TILE, SLATE 
AND METAL ROOFING... 











THE “MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


(Costs $2.75 to $6.75, according to size) 


The NEW (Clay-Process) method of Duplicating 
or Printing Letters, Specifications, Circulars, Quota- 
tions, Drawings, etc. 100 Perfect copies from each 
writing (Pen or Typewriting). We are spending 
$100,000 to tell you about it. We help systemize your 
oftice. Write Now for illustrated bookiet. 


Durkine, Reeves é CO., Mirs., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg,Pa. 





Advance News 


INDICATING 


=== Chances to Sell 


PLANS, FIXTURES, 


MATERIALS, FURNITURE, 
MACHINERY, 


May be secured with promptness, accuracy and 
thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, frum 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
ROBERT AND Linn Luca, 


26 Vesey St., NEW YORK, 68 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 
206 E. Fourth St., CINCINNATI. Railroad Bidg., DENVER. 
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buildings of ee 
Wm. C. Whit- 
ney’s Estate 
were stained 
with 









DEXTER BROTHERS? 
ENGLISH SHINGLE 
STAINS 







RESIDENCE OM THE ESTATE OF THE LATE WM. C. WHITNEY, LONG ISLAND, kh. ¥ 






WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 


AGENTS: Dexter Brothers’ Company 


H. M. Hooker Co., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


iteanemese 7 r anne 103-105-107 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


Raplds, Mich. 

















TO NEW YORK OWER NIGHT 





The 20th Century Limited 


Via LAKE SHORE and NEW YORK CENTRAL 
The Route of the Government Fast Mail Trains 


CHICAGO-NEW YORK 18-HOUR TRAIN 


IT SAVES A DAY 


Leave Chicago at 2,30 p.m. | Leave New York at 3.30 pm. 


Arrive New York at 9.30 a. m. Arrive Chicago at 8.30 a. m. 





City Ticket Office: 180 Clark Street, Chicago 


L. F. VOSBURGH, General Western Passenger Agent 
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THE 
CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


AS INSTALLED IN THE 
EDIFICIO DE LA MUTUA 
MEXICO CITY, MEX., 
DELEMOS & CORDES, ARCHTS., 


A SPECIAL BRONZE 
BOX WITH STANDARD 
MAIL CHUTE—“‘ BUZON 
CU TLER’’— BEARING 
SUITABLE MARKS AND 
INSIGNIA TO MEET MEX- 
ICAN REQUIREMENTS. | 

WHERE THE STAND- 
ARD AUTHORIZED MAIL 
CHUTE EQUIPMENT IS 
DESIRED THE CUTLER 
MAILING SYSTEM 
SHOULD BE SPECIFIED 
BY NAME. 

DESIGNATE ‘*‘ MODEL 
C”’ IF THE VERY LATEST 
A™D BEST FORM IS DE- 
SIRED. 


INSTALLED IN CONNECTION WITH THE FREE 
COLLECTION SERVICE ONLY BY THE SOLE 
MAKERS, PATENTEES. 


THE CUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Te 
| 









SAMSON | 
SPOT CORD 


Costs Less and Wears 
Longer than Chain 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, TESTS, ETC. 


Samson Cordage Works 


Boston, Mass. 























GENERAL OFFICES, CUTLER BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














beating against a front door will 
soon cause it to become white 
and weather-beaten, unless the 
woodwork is protected by 


SPAR COATING 


A perfect finish for 
exterior woodwork 





‘ For Booklet Write 
EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
59 Market St., CHICAGO 45 Broadway, NEW YORK 














BREVITY 
SINCERITY 


Show in the simple conditions 


OUR 
GUARANTEE 


“Use Follansbee 


under which you can surely Banfield 

and safely get the BEST Process 

ROOFING TIN ever ; i 
Roofing Tin 


made. 
Paint with Venetian 


red and pure linseed 
oil, solder with rosin, 


We do not issue guarantees 
very often but when we do 
they are worth having, be- 
cause they are given in good 
faith and are protected as 
carefully as any other contract 
we enter into. 


and we guarantee the 
tin to wear fifteen 
years, or be replaced 


at our expense.” 
Any user of the brand can 
have our written, signed ‘guar- 


antee. 





Follansbee Brothers Company 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


PITTSBURGH 








Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 





Willson’s Changeable and 
Alphabetical Office and 
’ Loft Building Directory 


Over 806 in use through- 
out the United 
States, Canada and Cuba 


The Tablet and 
Ticket Co. 


Sole Manufagurers 


381-3 Broadway, New York 
87-89 Franklin St. Chicago 


Send for Catalogue 











BRISTOL’S 


Recording Instruments 


For Pressure, Temperature 
and Electricity 
should be specified in all up-to- 
} date dwellings and buildings. 


Bristol’s Thermometer-Ther- 
mostats show exact temperature 
of a room and give alarm or 
set regulating devices into 
operation if it changes from the 
desired point. 

Every Instrument Guaranteed, 
Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition. 


Ghe BRISTOL COMPANY 
Waterbury, Conn. 
New York Branch, 114 Liberty Street. 


PAT. FEB.6,1894 
























